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| The Simplicity of Olden Times 


| The quaintness and charm of long ago find expression in our 
“Cromwell” and “Old Colony” patterns. Added to these 
qualities is the finish that results from present-day skill and 
methods. These designs possess individuality in a marked 
degree without resorting to over-ornamentation or sacrificing 
purity of outline. Be sure to see them at your dealer's. Like all coLony 
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OYSTER 
LADLE. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. © 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


they are made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed by the 
largest makers with an unqualified guarantee made possible by an actual test 
of 66 years. This fact, together with the beauty of the designs and the 
prestige of the 1847 ROGERS BROS. name, makes this silverware the choice 
of those who desire only the best. 

These patterns are faultless in design and workmanship, and will 

harmonize perfectly with the most daintily set table. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “*K-I!.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New York Cmeaco San Francisco Hamiitox, CaANaDa 














CROMWELL The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
MEOIUM FORK. 
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Old English Wax is the 
Beautiful, Durable Finish 


for Floors and Woodwork 


It is soft, silky, lustrous—the finish you 
expect to find in homes where there is refine- 
ment and good taste. Floors finished with 
Old English could not be more beautiful. It 
brings out the beauty of the wood grain but 
does not change the color—you can have 
floors as dark or as light as you wish. 

















Floor waxes are mainly the combination of 
a hard and soft wax, but 


contains much more of the hard (expensive) wax than 
any other floor wax on the market. That is why it 
spreads over a much greater surface and, therefore, is 
much more economical than any other floor wax made. 
It gives a lasting finish on floors, furniture and interior 
woodwork and its surface is never sticky, does not col- 
lect dust, does not show mars or scratches. 60c worth 
covers the floor of a large room. Send for 


Free Sample and Free Book 


‘‘ Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care,’’ and see how 
easily it can be put on and what beautiful effects it gives. The book 
gives expert advice on 

Care of Waxed Floors 

Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 


Finishing Dance Floors 
Finishing Furniture 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 W. 8th Street 


Cleaning and Polishing 
Interior Woodwor' 
Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish, etc. 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 

Pine Floors 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A. S. BOYLE 
co. 


Send BOOK 
and FREE Sam- 

ple so I may try Old 

English at home. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs Landscape Architecture 


Engineering 


mnie 
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tems. 


Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. 


Particulars and special advertising 


I NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans. landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 


rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General sp pecifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 


BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you — of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’? give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—50 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—50 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3— Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Sample pages free. 

THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“HOMES OF CHARACTER”. 
A WONDERFUL BOOK ON HOMEBUILDING 


128 New House Plans, (costing $500 to $15,000.) 
354 Illustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 
11 Color Plates of Interiors. 
150 Pages of Articles on how to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip your 
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ome. 
320 Pages Bound in Cloth with Art Cover. 
THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK FOR HOMEBUILDERS EVER 
PUBLISHED. COSTING OVER $7000.00 TO COMPILE. 
All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pina dollar bill to this ad- 
vertisment and mail to us today and this Handsome Book will be sent 
you at once prepaid. Sample pages 2c stamp. 


The JOHN HENRY suetohina CO., Architects, 1028 ai ane Cleveland, Ohio 
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“STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS 


N® MATTER where you live, a genuine Bungalow will meet your fond- 
- est expectations. Bungalow beauty and convenience add joy to 
living. Study our latest Bungalow — for beautiful homes with 


intensely interesting plans and descrip 
“REPRESEN TA TIVE CALI FORNIA HOMES”’ Price 50 Cts, 
50 Bungalows and two story houses gre ing $1 to $6000. 
Price 50 ‘Gents 
ms, costing $500 


**WEST COAST rer) ws’’ 

one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 | tw to $2000. 
“Lathe Bungalowe™ _-" ae eek cas casaee Price 25Cts, 
SPECIAL OFFER—AIl 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00. 
E. W.STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Henny Bldg. Los Angeles 


STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet “Properly Hung 
pence. Department “K.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain : Connecticut 





















Build an Historic Home, legendary 
details, Vinland style. Derivation speci- 
fications. Exclusive rights. Up to date. 
Typical plans 25¢ or, ‘‘best yet,’ Bi 
pretty water color showing your 
33, idea, to order $5.00. Schaefer Studio, 
= 2919 Fiournoy St., Chicago, 
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GET THIS = The Plan Shop 
"|COMPLETE BOOK : BUNGALOWS 
\] STRICTLY MODERN HOMES For Northern 
Floor plans, etc., containing the Climates 
very latest styles in architec- Desi by 
ture, i in cost from $1,000 Californian 
a. 2 ae Dg eih ees 
8 ing with interest 
C, M. ESSEBAGGER and LLNS for all home makers. Price, Fifty 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect, P.O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 
COLA HOUSES” with New ween an for 1912, 
; 7 Mr. E. 8. 
Child 
Architect, 
announces 
‘Colonial 
Houses,” a 
collection ‘ 
— emis 
mi ever 
saat A SWISS CHALET [heHoure 
, floor plans designed to fit your individual needs and condition, 
_ to meet is the ideal solution for your Suburban Home. 
modern requirements. This book illustrates hae a monaios Ss cost Ask for Folder 
pe he i ny Ege Lg ogy THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. 
Architect, I enue 1018, 29 Broadway, New York’ city. 200 Sth Avenue Architects New York City 














MODERN HOMES 


For $1.00 Postpaid 2 


Fully illustrated with plans 
and views of moderate price 
residences, will save you 
hundreds of dollars in build- 
ing, and give you and your 
family lasting comfort and 
satisfaction. This book 
shows many ways of com- 
bining beauty with economy 
of space and cost. Don’t 
think of building before see- 








New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3,500 up, by 

mail $1.00. Book of Bungalows, one and one and a half 

story, $1,000, by mail, $2.00. Camps, Cabins and Shacks, 

Designs from $300 up, by mail, $1.00. Picturesque Sub- 

urban Houses, Designs from $3,000 up, by mail, $2.00, 
The four books sent at one time, $5.00. 

E, E. Holman Co., 1020-H Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 














“ a ing it. 
Clyde §S. Dias, Reaiten. 1285 Arch St., Philadelphia. | 











For complete list of clubs and 
order blank see page XLV 











REAL ESTATE 
ONE OF THE FINEST HIGH ALTITUDE RESIDENCE 
sites in Westchester County; 40 acres; beautifully land- 
scaped; no finer residence site. Address Treeholme, Chap- 
paqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 











OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. 


THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
47 West 34th Street - ~ New York City 

















{UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN 


This — lete and fully equipped camp and summer 
home, night's ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 
acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 

On ‘‘The Island’’ are buildings for every purpose, fully 
furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 

The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- 
‘serve Region. For full particulars, write, Mansfield 
Ferry, 33 Nassau Street, New York. 




















THE SHOPPING GUIDE 
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New Devices 


Metropolitan Shops 


Household Utilities 





appropriate for such reading notes. 


HIS department combines one of the established features of Tae House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” 
i tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


with advertising that is 
The department is used primarily for small adver- 


quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





SHADOW. KO-:NA 
CLOTH: 


The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 

io 

Used in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Effectiveas a background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton. Keeps 
clean. Doesn’t crack or fade. 
In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades. 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Woven Wall Coverings 

include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 

Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 

hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 

Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 

Utility in Decoration.” 

H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 





MODERN STUCCO RESIDENCE, JUST FINISHED, 
with 3 to 70 acres; 600 feet altitude; magnificent water 
supply; wonderful natural scenery. Address Spring Cottage, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 











OUR Garden and Home 
will have New Charm with 


asonable Prices. 
Send for our Catalogue of 
; Pots,Boxes Vases,Sundials,Ben- 
ches and other Terra-Cotta 
Garden Furmture co@> 





3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 














FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th St., N. Y. City 
Pedestals, Fonts, Vases, Statuary 
GARDEN DECORATOR 
Send 25. for Booklet 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


























To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
| or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
| mame of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR Repty Must Ac- 
CoMPANy ALL INQuiIrRizs. Appress ‘The Information 
Bureau,” THe House BeautTiFut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York — 
I ing the attention now of architects as well 
as decorators, and never were more inter- 
esting fabrics and papers assembled from which to 
select. The paneled room in wall paper is popu- 
lar, sometimes making each wall into a panel 
with broad bands of roses. Ait other times two 
or three panels to a side with conventionalized 
borders are used. It is suited to a Colonial room, 
and with the old Colonial furniture nothing could 
be more appropriate and charming. 


_— 





HE interior walls of our Senate are chaiee: 





ALL PAPERS in damask designs are 
popular. They suggest a pattern, but are 
carried out in one tone. The real damask 
dainask, but it is made in many colors, which 
make possible many beautiful effects. 
ROUGH canvas is sometimes used as panel 
and afterwards painted. Burlap is very 
much used, and takes stain and paint very 
well. Everywhere one sees a tendency to the 
cloth effect for the wall. The new Japanese Grass 
Cloths are of much coarser weave and are made 
of many new tones, some woven with a gold 
thread, which gives a mesene glint. 


HERE is an ollective substitute for tile on 
the market. It consists of a pulp composi- 





wall with a specially prepared cement. It is easily 
applied and has a polished surface. For bath 
rooms and kitchens it seems particularly adapt- 
able, as it is sanitary and can be washed without 
injury. 

= 
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HE curtain materials found at the choice 
decorators’ show the beautiful old heavy col- 
orings of the early centuries. Cotton tapes- 
| tries are seen carrying out the early English 
needle work. Mercerized goods are in great de- 
mand, especially the damasks in solid colors. The 
new cretonnes displayed are wonderful, many be- 
ing in Chinese designs. There are serges in colors 


and designs which make a beautiful curtain 
drapery. 
— 


E are glad to know of a willow furniture 

shop where the different pieces selected can 

be stained or painted in any color or tone 
desired and if the material for cushions is 
furnished they will be made and fitted. This is 
a great consideration, as it saves repacking. 

E have found some beautiful reproductions 

of old English glazed chintzes. Unfortu- 

nately in this country we have no means 
of reglazing when the chintz comes to that need, 
but as the dust readily shakes off and the mate- 
rial bears wiping with a damp cloth, we are sure 
it can be used quite as long as the unglazed ma- 





terials. A desire for a change comes every few 
years in this country, while in E agian d we have 
seen hangings that have hung fifty years, and still 





is used also—very much coarser than our table | 


tion with fibre sheets, and is applied to the | 











KARL KIPP 


at The Tookay Shop in East Aurora, N. Y., makes 
hand-wrought things of beauty and lasting worth 
for a few discriminating eople. 

The Nut Set illustrated here is entirely hand- 
wrought. The large Bowl is 9 inches in diameter, 
and the individual Bowls are 434 inches. The 
Ladle is in one piece and has the Tookay mark in 
the handle. Each piece is wonderfully colored. 
The price is $18.00, Express Prepaid. 

Write for Tookay Booklet. 


Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop East Aurora, N. Y. 


Gpholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 
ag interior decorations, etc, Send two cent stamp for samples 
A. HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


























“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Seience- 
curses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid a e Buile- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking =. Scientific Principles,” . M., 10 
conte. **F Vi 7 —— prac ti omg a! WG 13 ill., 10 ee centa. 

American School of Home Economics, 51 69th St., Chicago, I. 
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| HAND - WROUGHT _ SILVERWARE 
That Has No Duplicates 
We will send exclusive designs and estimates 
to resronsible parties on request. iT 
CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
17 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
g 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Oriental Rug Gems 
Make Repeated Sales _ 


90 per cent. of my business comes from dis- 
criminating people who are buying from me 
repeatedly. They do this because they know 
that only real antiques are thick and glowing 
with soft, rich colors, and because they want 
only worthy rugs that will enhance in value; 
they abominate doctored rugs; they wish to buy 
economically, and do it, 

' | Write me your desires and let me send selec- 
tion on approval. I pay express both ways. In- 

teresting Monograph on request. 


lL. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks et in leading cities. Prices 
and catalogues of design FR 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD nl pa en Indianapolis, Ind. 




















The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 
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Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


an select the color—we'll make 

Any width—seamless up 

ny 16 feet. Any le Any color 

tone—soft — "sub ued, or bright 

i riginal, individual, 

artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 

camel’s hair, expertly woven at 

: — _ ice. —— for ner card, 
ow i . 
—— rder through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Works: 
Auburn, New York sol 

















ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design fireplace. 
Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilatin ( y) 
fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
Specialists in’ Fireplace Construction. 
DN North Beekman St., New York. 


Grate. The open 








bottles. 





looked fresh. We found a few yards of the old 
kind at an out-of-the-way shop recently. The 
material had come from an old Connecticut house 
and was in the form of a bedspread—not worn or 
faded in the least. It would make an admirable 
cover for one of the many high-posted beds, now 
changing from their old h homes to the new. 

E are offered for bol by one of our readers 

a pair of curtains once owned by Napoleon. 

They are made of heavy silk and wool 
tapestry, and are three yards long and two wide. 
The background is light brown. The motif— 
medallions of blue set with a gold eagle sur- 
rounded by gold stars. Medallions of green set 
with gold N. A cornucopia of fruit intertwining. 
They are lined with tan repp. They are perfectly 
preserved. 

<< 

E have most interesting articles to chron’ - 

cle for our readers who are interested in 

rare collections. 

In silver and old Sheffield we will mention a 
silver tea service made in the reign of King 
George III., inscribed in most interesting manner 
as having been presented to one of Nelson’s cap- 
tains. Also several rarely beautiful Sheffield trays 
and an unusual silver soy frame with original 
These are to be found in one of our 
choice shops. 

<< 
HROUGH letters we learn of several va- 
rieties of Sheffield candlesticks, an oval Shef- 
field basket, very plain and in excellent style. 
It has low feet and handle. It is marked “James 
Dixon Sheffield.” Also several excellent snuffers 
and trays in perfect condition. There is a silver 
pepper box with English trade marks and a mono- 
gram T. R. on the side. It ought to reach a 
“T, R.” through some admirer. 
<< 
N new China the shops are bewildering in 
their display of beautiful designs and the 
colors and work are remarkable. So also 
the brilliant glass attracts us in new shapes, as 
well as those familiar where the old is displayed. 
We noticed six of the old Bristol glass cups and 
saucers in blue, which surely will soon be found 
behind glass doors of a special cabinet in a 
beautiful home. There also we found rare bits of 
old amber glass. A quaint bottle to hold the 
spirit which in old days was an accompaniment 
to the tea tray. Ten beautiful amber wine glasses 
and a few odd pieces completed this group. As 
we turn we find equally rare bits of deep purple, 
and then the decanters, very rare ones with the 
accompanying glass in white, and still further on 
the greens increasing in tones from the first old 
Waterford glass to the > £reen of the emerald. 
N the old china, to which everyone is turning, 
a few old pieces of lustres are shown: Sun- 
derland, plain silver, silver resist, and the 
gold and copper. Not many pieces, but fine ones; 
and we are sorry to say the price does not lessen, 
nor is it likely to do so. We never expect again 
to see the wonderful collections of this past year. 
Some very fine specimens of Leeds are shown in 
form of ‘bowls and fruit dishes with platters. 
One bowl is fascinating. It is in perfect condi- 
tion, seven inches in diameter. It is decorated in 
flowers—blue, green, orange and red—on the out- 
side, with a blue band around the top. Inside is 
a lattice of pink with pink dots, and below this 
dots of dark blue. It rings like a bell. There is 
no mark. Is it Chelsea, Worcester, or what? 
ee 
E have just learned of a set of thirty-eight 
pieces of Lowestoft, which one of our 
readers would like to sell. 

If one is interested in miniatures printed on 
ivory we are able to direct such a person to 
two very fine ones. Also to a beautiful set of 
cameos. The interest in silhouettes is becoming 


vi 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges, 





Pror. BEAL. 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 























SS et 
“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not ti 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. ‘o be had only 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d ‘STREET, N.Y. 


THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN STONE 


BIRD BATHS 


will give your garden a new touch and add 
greatly to its charm. 

We make them in large variety to har- 
monize with any surroun: 

Our new catalogue “A” full describes 
them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases, stat- 
uary,etc. Wewillgladly mail one on request 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
a Ornamental Stone 


. 1 220 Lexington Ave., N.Y., Factory, Astoria,L. I. 























Japanese Garden Constructor 


‘The Fall contract will be made at once at reasonable terms” 
T. R. OTUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


» @ A SHETLAND PONY 


Buy 

is an unceasing source of pleasure. A safe 
and ideal playmate. Makes the child 
strong and of robust health. Highest 
type—complete outfits—here. 
Inexpensive. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Write for illustrated 
catalog. 
a BELLE MEADE FARM 
Keen Dept. 22 Markham, Va. 


RESIDENCE PLOTS, 3 TO 30 ACRES, SPLENDID 
roads; wonderful views; 500 to over 600 feet altitude; high 
class residences only. Address Perry Heights, Chappaqua, 
Westchester County, N. Y 


‘Sa LOCKER 


The + The Only? Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in  snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful yan oe mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess 

in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

illustrated circular. 

e Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, T: Bldg., Chi 

Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 
















Easy 



































7 im Stephenson System of 


Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of 
your cans and scattering of garbage 
from pounding out frozen contents. 


"se. Thousands in use 
Lye. sre u nD CDS Sor 






Underground 





A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and 
refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cess- 
pool connections, a necessity 
without sewers. 


Garbage and Refuse as 


Ten years on the market. It 
pays to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfg. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


RAT 














KILLED BY SCIENCE 
DANYSZ VIRUS is a 
Bacteriological Preparation 

NOT A POISON. Harmless to Animals other than 
eine rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a small house, 1 
by} 75c.; ordinary Giaytip® 3 tubes, $1.75; — place—for each 


sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6.00. Sen 
DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front Street, New York 








Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


{If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
{It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


{A soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster 
walls, anitary—washable with soap and 
water. Durable—economical—altogether 
satisfactory. Admirably adapted for 
stencilling. 
f Devise your own color harmonies. New 
Color Book shows 144 combinations, Sent 
free, postpaid. 
f Free stencils, too, for use with Asepti- 
cote. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 














Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical, teaching Color, 
Design, Ornament and “Periods’’ applied, 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Zeck rary Pareens, } Pres. Wm. Odom, Talbot Hamlin, 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular, 
Susan F, Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City. 























For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, walls 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 

harming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. | Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 32d ST, NEW YORK CITY 











general. A few in frames are being shown in the 
picture shops, and during October there will be 
an unique exhibition of a very remarkable collec- 
tion by August Edouart. He took these silhou- 
ettes during a visit to America from 1839-1849, 
and over three thousand families of the United 
States are represented. It will be most interesting 
as a genealogical study, as there are portraits of 
the majority of the leaders of American society 
at that time. Those who have the work of this 
celebrated silhouettist will be glad to compare 
that of this exhibition with their own examples. 

HE furniture for the different “periods” is 

nore attractive than ever. There is no need 

of any mistake being made in the choice, if 
the pocketbook is fuil enough. Reproductions are 
being made with care and skill, and it is surpris- 
ing to note how carefully every detail has been 
studied and worked out. The different canes and 
the marvelous tapestry effects are seen at all our 
dealers in fine furniture. The inlaid work and 
the enameled painted—in colors and the Chinese 
lacquers—are all attempted by our best cabinet 
workmen and with excellent results. Beautiful 
little nests of tables so convenient for —— 
tea are plentiful. They originated with th 
Chinese and our great grandmothers called Suan 
“teapoys.”” Some few of the old ones are in ex- 
istence, but rarely reach the salesroom. We 
found one set in a recent hunt. It was a beauti- 
ful set of four in lacquer and gilt. 


HERE very choice antique furniture is 

displayed with never a vestige of modern, 

we found several interesting newly im- 
ported pieces, two nineteenth century bed-room 
chairs. soft green in color, with rush seats. A 
straight band at the back, painted in beautiful 
colored flowers, two walnut stools, Charles II. 
period, the seats of coarsely-woven cane and the 
legs and feet and supports of beautiful hand work. 
Several old mirrors of mahogany, some inlaid 
and some finished with gilt, plain and distin- 
guished looking. But to us the most desirable 
pieces were two Heppelwhite window seats. These 
are narrow with saddle seats and curved ends. 
The legs are fluted and a small finely-wrought 
rosette finishes the tops of legs where the seat is 
joined. They are covered with haircloth, put on 
with brass nails. We have seen nothing in the 
way of a seat so beautiful and so delicate in con- 
struction, yet firm in every way. In another shop 
is a very fine sofa in mahogany. It has beautiful 
lines. The feet are claws well shaped. It is 
seven feet and two inches long, and would be an 
admirable piece of furniture for a large living- 
room. The price for it—put in order and up- 
holstered in denim—is not prohibitive. Here 
also is a chest of drawers with original brass 
rosettes with rings for handles. It has a desk of 
three small drawers above the main chest. The 
carving of legs is beautiful. This is from an old 
Connecticut house, as is the sofa. 

MAHOGANY Napoleon bed, about sixty 

years old and in good condition, is also of- 


fered through our readers, and with it is 
mentioned a mahogany secretary. This is one of 
the kind that stands like a chest of drawers— 


four in number. The top drawer lets down, re- 
vealing the pigeon holes and small drawers and 
making the leaf of the desk for writing. It has 
round pillars at the corners that end in claw feet. 
It has large glass knobs. | 


— 
FIRE FRAME with brass inserts and rail- 
ing is very desirable. It is to be set in the 
masonry of the chimney aid must not be 

confounded with the open Franklin stove, which 

is separate from chimney and connected with a 

funnel. The fire frames are older. The fire rests 

on andirons and this frame has a brass fender 
in front, which is quite unusual with the brass 
jamb hooks for the shovel and tongs. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Charming Xmas Gift 


Free Trial 





cocnemey wily 
of a Pied a Piedmont Southern 
Red Gedaet Chest. Saves furs,woolens and 
plumes treme = from mothe mice, dust and damp. 
ift. Low factory 


oo Maca ac 


ostpaid, free. Welt today. 


and beauty 








BOWDOIN anD MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Draperies, Decorations 


Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Sch Samples and Estimates on Request 














Color 

NE thing leads to another. Tic making of a 

candle mold for a relative led tu a few molded 

bayberry candles; then came our old-fash- 
ioned bayberry “dips”; and now we are mak- 
ing a basket-box from the rushes growing by the 
pond in our village near which the first exploring 
party from the Pilgrim ship Mayflower is said to 
have camped. In this we put two seven-inch bay- 
berry dips, a small packet of bayberries, a hand- 
tinted card, “‘The Birth of the Bayberrie,’ and a 
leaflet showing the party’s wanderings. We send the 
whole for $1, postpaid. Six seven-inch bayberry dips 
in a Christmas box with hand-tinted card and packet 
of bayberries for $1, a Fragrant Bayberry Bag for 
the bureau drawer for 15 cents, a Christmas box of 
twelve hand-dipped bayberry Christmas tapers with 
charming brass candlestick for 80 cents, a dozen 
five-inch, hand-dipped bayberry candles with tinted 
card, etc., for $1.25, all postpaid, gives an idea of 
what our price list shows. 


Cape Cod Products Co., NOP TE,ZEUR° 











} SAVO Air Moistener 


Fill with water and hang on 
back of any Radiator - 
k Prevents air dryness. Makes it fit for 
the lungs. No doctor bills. Saves 
h furniture cracking. Money warping, 
wall paper srecutne oney refunded 
if not satisfac 
trial. Order i or caaale fort free sr Booklet 
Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. G, 5856 S. Park Ave., Chicago 
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Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long ?ife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
—. an your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not.only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 

will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 


crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine B cage stitching 
on our pads and see that 


sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
— Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


15 Laight Street 
New York 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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This $1 Portfolio Free * ‘hector tnishs on acl woods” 
S. C. Johnson & Son— "amie." —Dept.HB10,Racine, Wisconsin 




















Unique Gifts for Birthdays and 
Other Occasions 


OUR specialty is the selecting of gifts for people remote from shopping 
centers. Send for particulars regarding new and attractive articles at 
moderate prices, suitable for all ages. Foreign novelties of the latest 
importation, also new work of American craftsmen. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD, care of the House Beautiful Magazine 


























The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
Suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
tegular subscribers to THe House Beautirut. But it is 
mecessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 


| Of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








THE RESTORATION OF AN OLD HOUSE 


I ain about to remodel and decorate an old Vir- 
ginia country house, built in 1850, with wide hali, 
running from front to back, and two rooms on 
each side, two stories and basement. Will paint 
exterior white, with green blinds. Interior wood- 
work all white, floors stained mahogany ; thought 
of blue-and-green foliage paper for hall, hand- rail 
mahogany and rails white. Should treads be ma- 
hogany or white? The stairway is open under- 
neath and flight goes down to the basement. Do 
you advise leaving it as it is or boarding up? The 
library has a southern exposure, green walls, fur- 
niture mahogany. Suggest color schemes for 
morning-room adjoining dining-room. The walls 
of the dining-room are yellow, furniture mahog- 
any, exposure east and north. Do you advise 
painted walls from an economical and artistic 
standpoint in decorating a house permanently? 
My means are limited, but I wish to do one room 
at a time and do it as I wish it to remain. In 
dining-room, wish to panel the walls for about 
six feet from floor, but the windows come down 
within a foot of the floor. Would that mar the 
effect? Windows have a high ornamental wood 
cornice, reaching almost to ceiling. Would you 
advise curtaining them, and with what? Fire- 
places are large, with wooden mantels, painted 
white. House will be furnished with antique fur- 
niture as far as is possible. Suggest color scheme 
for four bedrooms, two southern exposure, and 
guest chambers, west and north; little boy’s room, 
north and east. If paint is advised for the walls, 
suggest color for hall. What do you advise as a 
lighting scheme? Cannot afford electricity. 

G. B. M. 


Your old house has many possibilities and the 
decorating and furnishing will be an interesting 
task. Do not remodel it too much. Keep it as 
simple as you can and as near the original struc- 
ture as possible. The staircase better be left open 
and white treads used instead of mahogany ones. 
The foliage paper if in old design would be inter- 
esting. Painted walls throughout the rest of the 
house would not be advisable either from an eco- 
nomical or artistic standpoint. The library and 
dining-room might have this treatment, with re- 
productions of old papers in the other rooms. 
There are many designs that have been repro- 
duced so skillfully that only an expert can distin- 
guish the old from the new. The morning-room 
opening from the dining-room would be attractive 
in a colonial stripe in yellow and green, with cur- 
tains in solid green. This paper is not an alter- 
nating stripe of green and yellow, which would 
be suggestive of a barber’s pole, but a yellow- 
striped paper in which a little green is introduced. 
As the dining-room was not built for paneling we 
would suggest that you do not use the high-pan- 
eled wainscot, but keep the room in the present 
condition, using on the walls either the deep yel- 
low paint or a figured paper in yellow. 

The long windows should be curtained in a very 
simple manner. . Colonial. net with ruffles looped 
back with brass rosettes would be effective. Your 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 
Durability 


Plaster cracks; Beaver 
Board never cracks. 

Wall-paper is often un- 
sanitary and must fre- 
quently be renewed; 
Beaver Board, painted by 
the user, is healthful, last- 
TRADE MaRK © ing:_ and_ beautiful. 

Walls and Ceilings of Beaver Board permit 








great originality of design, coupled with good 
taste. They are easily and quickly put up at 








any time of year, and resist passage of heat, 
cold and sound. Our Department of Design 
and Decoration gives valuable suggestions 
without charge. 

Sold by lumber, builders’ supply and hardware 
dealers in sizes to meet all your needs. 

Be sure it's the genuine, patented Beaver Board 
with trade-mark on back and cream-color all 
through. 

Write for free booklet, “Beaver Board and 
its Uses,” and free painted sample. 


The Beaver Companies 
United States: 131 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 331 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C, 
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Better a Cintas | Door Check 


than drugs and a doctor bill. There’s solid comfort, freedom from draughts and 
colds, and quiet doors with the one, illness and suffering with the other. And 


the Corbin door check will soon pay for itself in reduction of coal bills. The 
best hardware dealer in your town can tell you all about it. 
P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Bohemian Glass Lemonade Spoons WITH GLASS “STRAW” HANDLES 
In gift box with verse, 25c. Per dozen, $3.00 


‘pada NOVELTY CO., 537 West 121st Street, New York City 








“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Lemay | ; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, ent 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 
are the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
ed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Father Did This 
For Your Birthday 


LS leet were an old dresser, a 
desk, some chairs and an iron 
bed—old-timey, well-built furni- 
ture that showed wear. It needed 
only the near-magic touch of 


ACME’ QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


to make it up to date—a charming, cheerful bedroom. Is 
there a birthday coming in your house? No present you 
could give your daughter would delight her so much as to 
have her room all fixed up. Boys, too, like good-looking 
things. Try it and see. A few evenings, an hour or so ata 
time, is time enough to work a wondrous change in the 
appearance of any room. The fresh effects will delight and 
repay you many times over, while the cost is surprisingly 
economical. ‘There is an Acme Quality for every practical 
and decorative use around the house—for walls and ceilings, 
floors, woodwork from parlor 
to kitchen, bathroom, cellar 
—for outdoors as well a; in. 












- Two Books that 
Will Show You 
What can be Done 


We have printed two handsome and helpful 
books on home painting—Acme Quality 
Painting Guide and “‘Home Decorating’’— 
books for you who want to beautify your 
home. You will certainly: appreciate the 
helpful suggestions they contain for fixing 
up, while the possibilities. of, simple but 
artistic decorative treatment for your home 
are shown in handsome illustrations in color. 


These books clearly show you what can be 
done by you if you follow simple directions. 
With their help you can secure the most 
attractive effects, easily doing the work 
yourself in odd moments, You will find joy 
in doing it, too. 


You need only to drop us a postal card to 
secure these helps on home painting, and 
we will also tell you where you can get 
everything you need in Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM, Detroit, Michigan 
Portland 








man) Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt LakeCity San Francisco 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane Angeles 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Tacoma San Diego 
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At the Sign of the Green Dragon 





Chinese Dinner Gongs 
Wicker Tea Trays 
Chinese Tea Baskets 


Rush Mats 
Flower Jars 
Garden Baskets 
No Catalogue Issued 


3amboo Furniture 
Chinese Jute Rugs 
Cotton Crépes 











CORNER BROADWAY AND 121ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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house at one time contained, without doubt, many 
brass rosettes and brass curtain bands. 

Color schemes for bedrooms have been given 
many times in our columns. Back numbers of 
Tue House Beautirut would doubtless offer 
suggestions. A south room usually takes a blue 
scheme to advantage; a north room is made cheer- 
ful by yellow or old rose, and a west or east room 
is effective in green, lavender, or brown. This 
is a general statement. Conditions qualify such 
broad rules. There is a new blue wall-paper in a 
Japanese design that is very interesting. The 
dwarfed cedar-trees, for which Japan is famous, 
are used as a motive. They are printed in a solid 
blue upon a white ground and are extremely ef- 
fective. The paper suggests a charming room — 
Japanese cotton rugs, cedar screens, blue cotton 
crepe hangings, and wicker or rush furniture in 
natural colors. Candles and lamps are suggested 
for the entire house. 


OLD CHINA 


From time to time I have seen answers in your 
columns regarding old china, furniture, etc., which 
have interested me very much. I am not a col- 
lector, but I have gathered together a few pieces 
of blue china, and I should be glad to have your 
| opinion. 

One plate is a winter scene of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which I believe is valuable. Can you 
give me something of its history? It is a beau- 
tiful color. Another treasured thing is a blue 
pitcher with a landscape of English character on 
it, no mark. There is an old willow plate and a 
plate with a blue border dotted with stars. There 
is a much-worn monogram in the center. A final 
piece is a sugar-bowl of silver luster, of pretty 

| pattern, but badly crackled. I shall appreciate 

your suggestions. You once helped me with my 

house, so I come to you now with my old china. 
A. B. M. 


The Pittsfield plate is a collector’s plate, and 
you might turn collector with this interesting 
specimen as the beginning. It was made by James 
Clews, who owned the Cobridge pottery works 
from 1819 to 1829. It is a tradition that a mer- 
chant of Pittsfield had a drawing made of the 
church and sent it to England to be used as a deco- 
ration on tableware. Various American views were 
used then much as they are today. A hundred years 
hence the blue souvenir plates that are now made 
in such quantities may be of equal value. The 
new blue is made by “Wedgwood,” a descendant 
of Josiah, but is very inferior to the deep, rich 
coloring of the famous Staffordshire pieces. The 


borders of the new plates are very poor. They 
are badly drawn and badly printed. The views 
have the quality of colored photographs. They 


| lack the charm of the old scenes, which were often 


very untrue to life. 

The Pittsfield scene is well drawn and is per- 
haps one of the most consistent of the old designs. 
The border has three medallions of the church 


| interspersed with flowers. 


The pitcher is one of the pastoral designs made 
by some Staffordshire potter. Without a more 
definite description we cannot locate it. English 
views have not the value of the American ones, 
but they are usually more accurate. 

Willow-ware is too well known for extended 
comment, It was first made by Thomas Turner at 
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ASSORTMENT No. 3 
1-GA 1050 18-in. Mirror 
-SF 998 18-in.GlassShelf. ... 
AN 26 24-in. Towel Bar.... 
H 978 Soap Dish 
56 Bath Seat 
41 Hooks 
178 Tumbler Holder . . 
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A Bath-tub alone does 
not make a Bathroom 


BATH R 
will make your bathroom complete— 
will give you all the comforts and con- 
veniences you should get from this, the 
most important room in your home, 
We want you to know about these dur- 
able and beautiful bathroom fixtures 
which are warranted for five ycars. We 
want to send you, free, a handsome 
folder picturing various combination 
sets any one of which will add to the 
completeness of your bathroom. 
Write for the folder today. 

TIEN 


299 East 134th St. 
New York 


to every SAN-O:LA 


BATH ROOM 
nickeled WARE + 
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“Short Cuts to Good Carpentry”= 
( Vol.36, CypressPocket Library) 
48 pages of authoritative in- 
struction (simple, clear and 
stimulating) fully illustrated 
and with big Supplement, 24 
x 36 in. with detailed Work- 
ing Drawings that show 
how to make twelve ‘‘hard 
jobs’’ easy, safe and eéco- 
nomical of both labor 
and Lumber. Read what 
“Rural Life,” (Roches- 
\ ter, N. Y.) says of 


“SHORT CUTS to 
GOOD CARPENTRY” 


“It is a guide book for 
the man or boy who 
can handle a saw 
or hammer and 
wants to know 
how to use 
them to 
the best 
advan- 
tage.’’ 
Ten 
topics 
pertain- 
ing tothe 
house and 4 
about barns. 
Sent free with 
our compliments. 


WE TRUST YOUR 
OWN JUDGMENT 
and SELF-INTEREST to 
INSURE CYPRESS on YOUR job. 
‘‘The Wood Eternal’’ keeps values 
“pe going up by keeping the place from 
ING 4 running down.’’ 
ghd meme tL rang hy nigh manna 
With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” TRY IT. 

Let our ‘“‘ALI, ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”’ help YOU. Our resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel, 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
___ 1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

\ “INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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PEASANT POTTERY 








THE HOUSE NOVELTY COMPANY 
537 West 121st Street 


FOR DAILY USE 


‘Prices on Application 





New York City 
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= ae ps Caughley about 1780 and has been made ever since, 
cone ETH THOMAS Clocks are un- There are few Turner pieces in existence. Most 
_ , is usually appropriate for holiday, of the so-called old willow is about sixty years 
. Z ia Toad] birthday or wedding ifts. Their old. Your plate may belong to that period, and it 


may be quite new. 
Silver luster is always interesting, no matter 
how defaced. Your sugar-bowl is probably fluted, 


companionable, cheery tick, their re- 
fined beauty of design, together with 





Lie their unfailing accuracy, are constant , 
Z : with small, ear-shaped handles. This ware does 
reminders of the donor. i not bring the high prices that it did ten years ago. 
WS Possibly the new luster, which is a poor imitation 
~~ of the real, may have lessened the value of the 
ETH HOMAS Sa old. China-lovers long cherished the hope that 
> the lusters might escape imitation. The new cop- 
SQ per and silver pieces do not deceive any one save 
Clock S ts the novice, but they have lessened the value of the 
‘ old. 
These clocks have proven their reliability patel 
and masterly perfection through one hundred Reet 
~ 


years of unfailing service. Today they are F2. A DARK LIBRARY 
the standard timekeepers wherever precision 


and lifelong satisfaction are demanded. I would like you to advise me about renewing 


our walls this fall. “~The woodwork of the entire 
house is light pine, and the walls are plastered, 


/ 
SORUBLS | 


7 
f 


For a Century 7 = a iocere hf do ace — to paper them, 
H H ut think I would like to color them just as they 
the National Timekeep cr are, in whatever coloring or material (such as 


plastico) you would advise. 


Every clock requirement can be supplied from Our library is furnished in oak, and leather 


the various Seth Thomas models. There’s chairs and sofa, with a dark Oriental carpet in 
a style, 4esign and size to suit every taste, brown and green, which in itself makes a very 
and at most convenient prices. dark room. It is an east room, with only two 
windows, and a piazza around the whole of it, 

Sold by all leading dealers. so I want to use some color that will tend to 

brighten up things. What sort of curtains would 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY be most suitable, and can I in any other way 


brighten the room? The dining-room has a north- 
ern exposure, is well lighted, and is furnished in 
oak, with brown linoleum on floor. The hall is 
also furnished in oak, and a large leather lounge, 
with brown and tan linoleum on the floor. 
would also like to know what color is best suited 
for portiéres for the hall. The parlor is furnished 
te ET ay SE in oak, with green and old gold upholstering, and 
strike, cathedral rather a bright carpet. The ground color is tan, 
=e —— with large flowers in brown and some blue. It 

. gnt . . 
11% inches, is well lighted, has four windows, and a northeast 

exposure. 

What colors would you advise for bedrooms? 
My spare room has the same exposure as the 
parlor, and it is furnished in light oak. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City 























EMPIRE 
No. 23 


8-day, round 
movement, Hour 
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Dearborn Street aes 


Station, Chicago Deep amber would be a good color for the walls 
sa of the dark library, and golden tan for the bright 
dining-room, which opens from it. In the library, 


Seth Thomas Clock brown should be used to some extent in the fur- 
nishings, in order to bring the carpet into har- 
mony with the room; and in the dining-room 

there should be some use of yellow. Tan is ad- 
————— eh. vised for the hall with green for the parlor. Por- 
tiéres of brown ooze would be effective here; or, “ 
if something more ccnventional is desired, brown 


RUSSIAN BRASS ES corduroy or velour could be used. 


All the colors suggested for the walls may be 




















in great variety for house and porch use carried out in stains. Rough plaster stained is 

* usually very satisfactory if care is taken in choos- 

Trays, Jars, Vases, Candlesticks and Kettles J} ine the cotors. And there is something very 
simple and restful about plaster. 


For the bedrooms there are many charming 
tones. All the pinks, many of the lilac, violet, 
and mauve shades, and most of the greens and 
RUSSIAN SUPrLY Co. yellows are appropriate. Intense colors should 
" be avoided. Restful tones are best, and these may 
535 West 121Ist Street New York City be found among the cool greens, the soft grays, 
and the subdued violets. s 


ranging in price from one dollar and upward 


State your requirements and a special selection will be made. We do not publish a catalogue. 
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delightful with beautiful 
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monogram or crest 


We will put any monogram or 
design on any of our regular pat- 
terns at a nominal cost. The fashion 
of thus decorating table china with 
one’s personal device is particularly 









We have expert decorators, who use pure 
coin gold and the wonderful coloring of our 
exclusive Multi-Color Process in making up 
your design ; so that your set of individually 
decorated Syracuse China will give your 
table a distinctive charm impossible with 
ordinary china. 

With all its beauty and the added mono- 
gram effect, your Syracuse China service 
will be perhaps the most economical thing 
you use, because it is not only reasonably 
priced, but also the most durable china 
made. be can easily prove this by striking 
the edge of any Syracuse piece on a like 
piece of any other china, and it will invari- 
ably chip the other with no effect on itself. 
This proves quality, not weight. 

Ask your dealer, If he has it, he 
knows—if he hasn't it, don’t argue. 

Sample Plate Free on Request 

(Enclose 10c for postage on plate) 


Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, New York 
We Make Any Design You Desire 
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H, it doesn’ tmatter! Water 
won’ t hurt ‘61’? Floor Var- 
No marred places or 
whitespots whenyouspill water onit. 

661°? Floor Varnishisabsolutely water- 
Withstands repeated washings 
Gives 
a tough and durable finish that does not 
scratch nor show heel marks on old or 


nish. 


proof. 
and requires almost no care at all. 


new floors and linoleums. 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘‘61°* and test it yourself. 
Hit it with a hammer — you may dent 


the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


The delightful simplicity of Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White Enamel, will gratify 
your true sense of ‘‘homeyness.”’ Vitra- 
lite will not crack nor chip and is not 


affected by water. 
Sample Panel Free 


showing its porcelain-like gloss, Vitralite is easy toapply | 
|and does not show brush marks nor turn yellow whether 


used inside or outside, on wood, metal or plaster. 


The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always 
Our established policy is full 


been their strongest guarantee. 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by paint- 
ified by architects, and sold by paint and 


ers, sp 











hardware dealers everywhere. 
Address allinquiriesto Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
81 Tonawanda “ts Buff. 
23 Courtwright St., ne oe 
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DECORATED ENGLISH TABLE WARE 


Dinner Sets, 100 Pieces . 
Breakfast Sets, 56 Pieces 


SHEFFIELD PLATE and OLD PEWTER 


BAVARIAN BONE CHINA 
Gilt Edge and Monogram 


$24.00 to $50.00 Dinner Set, 56 Pieces 
$12.00 to $20.00 funcheon Set, 50 Pieces . 
Breakfast Set, 20 Pieces . 


$55.00 up 
$50.00 up 
$20.00 up 


Cottage and Bungalow Novelt‘es 


Well Marked and in Perfect Condition. 
be had in Odd Pieces or Full Table Service. 


IMPORTED OLD IVORY CHINA 
Gold Bands. Gold 
3 Letter Monogram. 29 Pieces 
IMPORTED TABLE CRYSTAL 
Gold Bands. 3 Letter Monogram. 60 Pieces 


Five O’Clock Tea Service. 
Handles 


Can 


- $70.00 


$55.00 to $110.00 


No Catalogue Issued 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN DRAGON, Cor. Broadway and 121st Street, New York City 
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omes of Distinction 


From coast to coast you will find many 
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homes that owe their charm and distinction COLORS FOR WALLS 
to the fact that they are faced with an ae how to decorate the walls of 


The parlor and library have axminster carpets 


¢ in faded écru tones, which we thought we might 
ae keep as a background for oriental rugs. 
The door draperies on parlor side are a pretty 





blue-green silk, and library and hall side canyas 
: ._| in dark old blue with lighter blue, mahogany, and 

They are homes of men and women who buy the facing for their green in border. The corner bay of the library 
homes with the same economy they exercise in other purchases. | has been nicely fitted up with dark red burlap on 
. Nigga : : | wall, seat with turkish covering and cushions, lan- 

Careful investigation has convinced them that only in Hy-ter | tern, rugs, etc. This we do not wish to change 
Brick can be found the utmost in fire-safety, permanence, comfort, This library has both mahogany and Flemish oak 
beauty and economy in facing material. nage The mantels, up stairs and down, are 
Houses faced with Hy-tex are slightly higher in first cost than frame and | rion Pit — ha ing Paria 9 oriental 
other cheap construction, but saving in ger insurance premiums and up-keep | The i (ese ll all Rendanons ka 
dace : ae s a hand: : 

charges wipe out this difference in a very short time | bed, mahogany dresser, and writing-desk.. The 


Send for these 


booklets today: Isn’t Hy-tex worthy of your consideration before you select the facing | carpet is a dark, mixed colors, Axminster. The 
? i i . PH 4 
** Suggestions for Small Fixe for your next home? ag is too light, as there are eleven windows. 
scx Bama? Bitar acd Ace So —— throughout the house is ash and 
plans of 26 houses of really moderate cherry. uest-room, over parlor, mi Axmin- 
cost. Sent for four cents to cover HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY t d = — mixed Axmin 
rae Barney s i cues an oak furniture. 
. ‘ or bedrooms it seems rather necessary to have 
a E in Home . Louis, Mo. : ; ssar} 
Building.” ne aie Seyret Dept. Bro St. L " the side walls painted. Could we do this and yet 
lems of building from the home- BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, have the ceiling papered to the picture-rail with a 
builder’s point of view. Sent for ten Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Davenport, Ia.; Indianapolis. Ind.; floral design > 
cents to cover mailing charges. Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City, Omaha, Neb.; WwW Rica 3 L 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, Ohios Washington, D. C. e very much prefer paint to paper on side 


walls. J.D. 


If you retain the carpet and draperies of which 
you speak, a pronounced wall treatment should be 
avoided in the parlor. The blue-green of the por- 
tiéres would make an admirable color for the 
walls, and with this a very pale écru ceiling could 
be used. In the library one course only seems 
practical, and that is to continue the dark red bur- 
lap of the corner bay over the entire room. It 
would be better to separate the mahogany from 
the Flemish oak furniture, using the former in 
the parlor and the latter in the library. The dark 
Flemish pieces would be very effective with the 
red burlap, while the mahogany would be in keep- 
ing with the more delicate scheme of the draw- 
ing-room. Your bedroom with eleven windows is 
most unusual. It must be quite a sun parlor! 
We are often asked to suggest schemes that will 
lighten a dark room. To plan how to darken an 
over-light room is somewhat of a novelty. We 
would not advocate a very somber wall treatment. 
In the first place, there is not much wall space, 
and to apply dark paint or paper to it would give 




















Tn sdccnsda ecgaimitarintl .| the apartment a very patchwork appearance and 
aca: ae LS >! would not subdue the light. As the room is a 2 

bedroom, and is to be used as such, it should be 
tal treated from that standpoint. Old rose would be a 
a good color for the walls, with an ivory or pale on 


rose ceiling. The windows need careful treat- 
ment. Two sets of shades could be used—which 
is a simple way of meeting the difficulty. With 
this plan an elaborate curtain scheme is not neces- 
sary, which is something to be thankful for. Elab- 
orate curtain effects have no place in a bedroom. 
Outer hangings of plain old rose could be used 
over inner curtains of white muslin. 
Among the new window treatments black shades 
are seen which occasionally are most interesting 
reach in a bedroom. The groundwork of the chintz or 
| smal IMPORTED BREAKFAST SET cretonne is black gayly decorated with birds and 


—S== flowers. t 


The 
Shopping 
Guide Guild 


Selects Unusual 
Gifts for Out - of - 
Town Buyers. Care 
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UNFILLED 


Window Shades 


Test their merits this way: 
Go to your dealer and see a Bren- 
lin Unfilled Shade. 


Inspect it carefully—note the closely woven 
body made entirely without that filling of 
chalk and clay which in the ordinary shade 
so soon cracks and falls out in unsightly 
streaks and ‘pin holes.” 


Hold it to the light—note the perfect 
opaqueness. Bend it—observe how supple it 
is. Hold it out—see how straight and smooth 
it hangs. 


Notice, .too, its beautiful, rich, dull color. 

Then you will know why we claim this 
shade will make your windows more attrac- 
tive, and be by far the most economical shade 
you can buy. 

For windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long, 
75c. (except in the Far West). Special sizes 
and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark the 
other—made to order at proportionate prices. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 

This book shows actual samples of Brenlin 
Unfilled Shades in all colors, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for the proper treatment 
of your windows. With it we will send you 
the name of the Brenlin dealer in your town. 
If no dealer in your town can supply Bren- 
lin, we will tell you how to order direct. We 
satisfactorily fill hundreds of mail orders 
every year. Write today. Cuas. W. Brene- 
man & Co., 2074 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have 


this mark— BRENLIN—perforated along the 


edge. Look closely for it when you buy 
and when your shades are hung. 

_For temporary uses and for windows of 
little importance, there are two cheaper 
grades of Brenlin—Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made at 55¢ and 30c re- 
Spectively (except in the Far West), for 
windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long. 





















itchen. 



















throughout the food chambers all the time. 





lain or odorless white wood—no zinc. 


most luxurious institutions and private residences. 
families in homes already built. 


No. 91—Regular sizes for Residences. No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. 73—For Florists. 


No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions. 





Salesrooms in the Following Cities: 
MILWAUKEE, Water and Sycamore Sts. WASHI 
MINNEAPOLIS, 101-103 N. 6th Sts. LOUL 
ST. LOUIS, 404 N. Third St. 
NEW ORLEANS, 225 Baronne St. 


CHICAGO, 158 N. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 231 W. 42nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 206 S. llth St. 
BOSTON, 52 Commercial St. 
CLEVELAND, 1915 Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT, 239 Michigan Ave. 





CINCINNATI, 303 E. 4th St. 








INGTON, 611 F. St.,N.W. 


URG 
. COLUMBIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO,Geary & Stockton Sts. ATLANTA, GA 
INDIANAPOLIS,318 N.IllinoisSt, 


For branch salesrooms in other cities see your local phone directory. 
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Keep the Iceman Out! 


A built-in-refrigerator planned with the house, becomes a 
rmanent feature for convenience and saving of steps in the 
The rear ice docr keeps out the ice man with his muddy 
feet—and you can be sure that foods will be kept always fresh 
and free from odors, if you install the modern, sanitary 


McCray Refrigerator 


The McCray patented construction keeps a clear, cool current of air circulating 
The melting ice absorbs all odors and 
carries them away. Most sanitary, easiest cleaned linings of opal glass, enamel, porce- 
Special ice water cooler and racks for bottled 
beverages. Economical in ice consumption, beautiful in appearance, satisfactory always. 

McCrays were chosen by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and are installed in the 
A large range of stock sizes for 
These alsocan be arranged for the outside icing door. 


Write for free book: ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator’’ and any of the following catalogs: 


No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 591 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


ISVILLE, 643 S Fourth Ave. 


iH, 114 Market St. 
S. C., 1309 Main St 
-» 82 Marietta St. 
































































SOME LAST-GCHANCE OFFERS 


$3.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 


Cosmopolitan ... . 
Bungalow Magazine : 


Value, $6.50 | 


After November First this Club 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 
Outing Magazine ee eee 
Country Life in America . 


$3.00 


20 *4= 


will be $4.90 





For Complete List of Clubs and Order Blank, see Page XLV 


3.00 
. 4.00 


Value, $10.00. 
After November First this Club will be $8.50 
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The Two-fold Pleasure 


ANGELUS 
The Pioneer 


Player-Piano 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the pioneer 
in the development of the player as a means to enable any- 
one to play the piano artistically. Now is added another 
enjoyment—the listening to the playing of the world’s 
most eminent pianists—by means of our ‘newest invention, 


Voltem Music Rolls 


which are actual personal records played specially for repeti- 
tion with the Angelus. With tlhe Angelus and Voltem Rolls 


Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ever present in your home to 
entertain you with their masterful interpre- 
tations of the great composers. Thus 
the Angelus becomes a twofold source 
of pleasure —an instrument that any- 
one can play with personal expres- 
sion, or by which he or she can 
reproduce the playing of artists. 
The Melodant, Phrasing Lever and 
Diaphragm Pneumatics (exclusive 
features of the Angelus) make 
possible these marvelous results. 


Knabe-Angelus 


Emerson-Angelus 
Grands and Uprights 


Grands and Uprights 


Lindeman & Sons--Angelus Upright 


Angelus-Piano—An Upright built ex- 
pressly for the Angelus. 


In Canada—-The Gourlay-Angelus and 
Angelus Piano. 

Any of these instruments can be 

played by hand in the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877 
233 REGENT ST., LONDON 
Agencies all over the world. 
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_ Maz Harold Westhoff, Architect, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


To secure “that natural effect’ 
For the mountain camp or boathouse, use the wood browns and 
greens, weather gray or the many other soft, artistic shades of 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
OMELY tains 


They harmonize with natural surroundings perfectly. Bring out all the 
beauty of the grain, and waterproof the wood, adding years to its life. 
The high grade English ground colors cannot fade. Cost less than halt 
as much as paint and are easier to apply. 

Write for 22 stained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the WHITE ENAMEL which 
does NOT TURN YELLOW. 

AGENTS: H M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 917 
Arch St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; F. T. 
Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore.: R. McC. Bullington & Co., Richmond; Hoffschlaeger Co., 

Honolulu; and DEALERS. 


HUTA TOT 






ELIT TOOT 


TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 








HIS magazine has been likened to a 
continued story, growing more and 
more interesting as the months 
progress. The November number 

will be devoted to City Homes and Apart- 
ments, and will be rather a departure in 
magazine treatment. The big Holiday An- 
nual will be an unusually attractive issue, 
with several decidedly new features. Be- 
ginning with 1914 the Automobile Number 
will start the new year merrily. In the fol- 
lowing month, Spring House Building will 
form the theme, and readers will find a 
wealth of timely and suggestive articles per- 
taining to the exterior and interior of the 
home. Then comes “March,” the big Gar- 
den Annual, full of interest to all garden- 
lovers, and making a wide appeal with its 
beautiful illustrations. “April” will speak 
directly to owners of Small Houses, and 
“May” will have a special message for 
Country House Builders. By this time 
“June” is reached, which will be the first 
issue of the magazine devoted exclusively 
to Bungalows. “July” and “August” will 
be mid-summer numbers full of seasonable 
attractions. With “September” comes the 
annual Concrete Number, followed by 
“October,” the Fall Building Annual; and 
thus the magazine year is rounded out. 
This magazine calendar is given in response 
to many requests. 


Readers of THe House BEeAvuTIFUL are 
shown: 

How to arrange their surroundings in an 
attractive, economical way 

How to build, furnish, and decorate the 
home 

How to make and care for a garden 

How to own an attractive house, a sub- 
urban place, a mountain or seaside cottage 

Other articles and departments will be 
devoted to: 

Delightful Gardens, surrounding the 
Home with Natural Beauty 

Livable and Attractive Rooms, making 
life indoors a Pleasure 

Convenient and Well-Equipped Dvwell- 
ings, contributing to Ease in Housekeeping 

New Modes and Economies of Construc- 
tion 

Simple as well as Elaborate Houses 

Interior Decoration and New Materials 
for Furnishing 

Landscape Architecture and Gardencraft 

Twentieth-Century Problems in Home 
Building 

The Arts and Crafts of To-day 

The Making of Summer and Winter 
Homes 





Beauty Indoors and Beauty Outdoors. 
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L An Italian Pergola 
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FASHION’S ACCESSORIES 








HBo631—Below is shown a close-fitting 
neck ruff of marabou, trimmed attractive- 
ly with a large ribbon bow. In natural 
color and white, black and white, or gray 
and white. $4.50. 






























HBo633— Above ts 
shown a moiré silk 
waistcoat, very effect- 
ive under the cutaway 
coat of a tailored suit. 
It is held in place by 
an elastic strap around 
the waist. In navy 
blue, black or white. 
$3. 





HBo633—At the left its 
shown an automobile hood of 
veiling, the hood enclosed in a 
narrow bag, 4 inches long; 
ideal for traveling, because it 
is so small when rolled and in 
its case, that it can be easily 
carried in a coat pocket. Alice 
blue, navy, gray, pink, brown 
or black. $2. 













a tulle evening scarf, 2% 
yards long, the ends held 
in with rosette and 
flowers of crépe de Chine. 
in pink, blue, black or 
white. $4.50. 












HBo634— Tailored stock of 
white piqué with crépe de 
Chine tie in gray, black, Alice 
blue or navy. $1. 








HBo0636—At the left is pic- 
tured a white net fichu with 
a narrow black picot edge. The 
net revers form a pointed col- 
Tar in back, finished with a 
black tassel. $4.50. 





HBo0637—At the right ts shown 
a plaid silk girdle, finished with 
loops and ends of the ribbon, 
to be worn either at the side or 
back. In green, red or blue 
plaid. $2.25. 























IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE FASHIONS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE, BY COMMUNI- 
CATING WITH, OR COMING TO THE PERSONAL SERVICE BuREAU, FourTH FLOOR OF 
THE STEWART BUILDING, INDIVIDUAL AND CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE INSURED, 


JOHN WANAMAKER ; NEW YORK 
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THE BEST WAY TO USE CEMENT 


given rise to a type of house some- 

what different from other types. Of 

course, the same general character- 
istics prevail. Doors, windows, walls and 
cornices are like those in ordinary houses 
with which we are, most of us, familiar, but 
the effect of cement, itself, including the 
variation in construction which cement- 
house experts have introduced as most fit- 
ting for cement concrete houses, gives the 
latter type a distinctive air of its own. 

To enumerate all the clever little points 
now incorporated in cement-house construc- 
tion would be to take up more space than 
the limits of this article permit, but many 
typical details, such as are used in the best 
types, can be given. They may prove help- 
ful to those about to build. 

Many house owners are bewildered on 
the start, not understanding just what is 
meant by a “cement” house. People talk 
more or less about “stucco” houses; others 
speak of “plaster” houses, while there are 
many who prefer the cognomen “cement” 
house. As a matter of fact, speaking broad- 
ly, all three terms mean the same type of 
construction — that which is technically 
known as a “cement plastered” house 
(meaning a timber house plastered on the 
exterior with cement plaster (A) or a hol- 
low tile house plastered outside with ce- 
ment plaster (B) ). The composition of 
“stucco,” so well known from its extensive 
use on exposition buildings, is quite differ- 
ent from cement plaster. The latter is per- 
manent, while the former, as most often 
employed, is temporary, soon disintegrating 
and falling away from the framework of 
the building. Thus the term “stucco house” 
is misleading. It would be much better if 
all writers would cease to use this term and 
employ a name more descriptive of the 
actual construction used; i.e., “cement 
plastered heuse.” 

Cement plaster, as most often employed, 
consists of two or three coats of a compo- 
sition containing cement, sand, hair, lime 
and crushed stone in varying amounts. 
“Three-coat” work, which is that most fre- 
quently employed, is put on something like 


Cee: concrete construction has 








Fig. B.—Hollow Tile House 


with Cement Plaster. White and Christie, Architects 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 
M.A.I. A. 


this: The first coat is composed nearly or 
entirely of lime mortar; that is, lime and 
sand are mixed precisely like lime mortar 
used for brickwork, but sufficient cattle hair 
or fibre is added to the mixture to bind the 
mass when it hardens. This mortar, tech- 
nically known as “plaster,” is applied to the 
lathing on the building (or hollow tile, as 
the case may be) with a trowel. In this 


Cement. 


operation the material should be spread with 
a firm pushing motion, which causes the 
plaster to flow into the interstices between 
laths (or into the grooves of the hollow tile 
when the latter material is used), so that 
when the plaster hardens it will cling tightly 
and not come off. 

Most plasterers put this first coat on 
rather roughly. After it has been in place 
a little while they “scratch” it over with a 
broom or coarse brush to roughen it suff- 
ciently so the next coat will stick. 


PE ee 
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Fig. A—House with Wooden Frame Covered with Wood Laths and Plastered with Portland 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 





The second coat may consist of Portland 
cement and sand, with or without a smal] 
proportion of lime. This second coat is put 
on quite true and smooth to make an even 
surface for the third coat, more common! 
known as “rough cast” (C). The latter 


consists of Portland cement, sand and 
crushed stone or small pebbles, such as 
might be screened from ordinary gravel, 
The mass is mixed with water (as, indeed, 
the previous coats are, also), and when it js 
the right consistency it is thrown carefully 
against the sides of the building, forming a 





thin skin of rough-texture plaster which 
adheres firmly to the plaster surface already 
applied. The effect of such plastering when 
completed is that well-known rough texture 
so pleasing to the eye and so enduring in 
construction that it wears practically for- 
ever. 

In cement plastered houses there are real- 
ly three ways of finishing the last coat: 
rough cast, already described; sand finish, 
and smooth finish. Sand finish leaves a 
smoother surface than coarse rough cast, it 
being, in fact, grained slightly. This finish 
is produced by applying cement mixed with 
sand and water for the last coat (using no 
crushed stone or pebbles, as in rough cast). 
When the finishing coat has been applied it 
is allowed to harden slightly, after which 
the surface is scoured (usually by means of 
a wooden float). Rubbing or scouring the 
surface in this way produces the granular 
effect so pleasing to the eye. 

When smooth finish is used for the last 
coat, cement and sand are applied smoothly 
with a steel float and the material is worked 
something like inside plaster where smooth 
finish is used (D). As to the artistic ad- 
vantages of one kind of finish over another, 


" there is no rule, it being entirely a matter of 


taste. In one kind of house smooth finish 
seems to be best fitted; in another, rough 
cast or sand finish would be preferable. As 
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Fig. C.—Rough Cast Cement Plaster Applied to a Wooden House. The Effect of Such Plas- 
tering When Completed Is That Well-Known Rou h Texture So Pleasing to the Eye and So 
Enduring in Construction That It Wears Practically Forever 
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a general item of information, however, it 
can be said that rough cast is probably the 
most durable of the cement finishes, since 
crushed stone or pebbles mixed with cement 
and sand in the final coat produce a tough, 
weather-resisting coating for the outside of 
the house, usually considered more substan- 
tial than smooth or sand finish. 

So many readers ask, “Will cement plas- 
ter last?’ it is evident there is some misap- 
prehension and possibly some misunder- 
standing concerning the wearing qualities 
of this excellent material. It can be said 
authoritatively that no material in the world 
is more enduring than good cement plaster 
when properly applied. It is equally true, 
however, that the building on which plaster 
is to be used must be well built. It will not 
do to build of low-grade lumber and then 
expect cement plaster to stick and hold to- 


modern cement plas- 
tered house can be 
pronounced safe and 
sane, 

Contrary to state- 
ments of enthusiastic 
writers on cement 
construction, cement 
plaster is not cheap as 
to first cost. That is 
to say, a house plas- 
tered with cement 
cannot compete in 
cost with a house 
covered exterially 
with wooden siding 
or shingles. How- 
ever, when one con- 
siders the cost of 
painting (first cost as 


Fig. E.—An Interesting House in the Middle West Where Cement Plaster 
is Combined with Colored Tiles. Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 


gether permanently when the timber under- 
neath shrinks and swells with every varia- 
tion in temperature. I have seen houses 
probably twenty-five years old plastered on 
the exterior, and the plaster seemed as 
sound as the day it was put on—quite re- 
markable when one considers that old-fash- 
ioned plaster did not usually contain such 
good material as is now possible with mod- 
ern Portland cement. On the other hand, I 
have seen cement plastered houses on which 
the cement began to crack and peel the sec- 
ond year after building. Most architects 
have had trying experiences with cement 
plaster. Every plasterer has difficulties of 
his own, but the cement plastered house has 
come safely through the test. Good types 
of construction have been developed, and the 


well as future cost), 
cement plaster looks 
more reasonable. 
Take, for instance, a 
house covered with 
wooden siding that 
might be built for 
$4,600. The same 
building could be 
built with cement 
plastered exterior for 
about $5,000. Now, 
it would cost approx- 
imately $150 to paint 
the house the first 
time, and this opera- 
tion would require to 
be repeated at least 
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Fig. D.—Effect of Smooth Cement: A Very 
Unusual Type of House on Which Smooth 
Plaster Is Appropriate 


every three years, Thus you see, it would 
be but a little over six years before the ad- 
ditional cost of cement plaster would be off- 
set by cost of painting. As years went on, 
the painted house would cost more for 
maintenance than the plastered house. 

Many owners are smart enough to see 
this, and they recognize the additional ad- 
vantage that cement houses are warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. Cement plas- 
ter seems to conduct heat less readily than 
wood siding, and this characteristic has un- 
doubtly contributed largely to its increased 
use as a building material. 

Another peculiarity cement plaster has, is 
its adaptability to any and every style. Ar- 
chitects were slow to recognize this quality 
at first, many thinking the material required 
different handling. That is one reason why 
plaster houses developed more slowly in the 
East than in the West, for in the former sec- 
tion of the country most architects work in 
what might be called a typical Eastern style 
(i.e., Colonial). They felt that Colonial 
was so well adapted for their part of the 


—An Eastern House Well Fitted to a Cement Exterior 
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Fig. ag 0 Gables Ornamented with Strips 
f Wood. E. E. Roberts, Architect 


country they were against any innovation 
which might upset it. On the contrary, in 
the West, where architects allowed them- 
selves more freedom in design, and where 
traditions are not strong enough to greatly 
influence architecture one way or the other, 
cement plaster was hailed with enthusiasm 
(E). At the present time you will find (in 
and near Chicago) nine houses with plas- 
tered exteriors where you will find one with 
wooden exterior. Cement plastered houses 
are greatly in the majority, and their popu- 
larity is constantly increasing. 

Another reason for the erowth in cement 
house construction is, of course, increased 
output of cement. Practically every State 
in the Union now has a well-organized Port- 
land cement manufacturing industry. In 
many States there are huge plants turning 
out thousands of barrels daily of a product 
very high in quality. Years ago Portland 
cement was shipped from abroad, at great 
expense, of course. Now better Portland 
cement can be found within a few miles of 





Fig. H.—Cement Plaster Has Made This Charming California Bun- 
galow Possible 


almost any town so 
numerous are_ the 
plants or warehouses. 

When Eastern ar- 
chitects discovered 
that even their most 
typical Colonial de- 
signs came out well in 
cement plaster they, 
also, became enthusi- 
astic, and now you 
will find plaster 
houses dotting every 
town in the East as 
well as the West (F). 
As used in the East, 
cement plaster is 
a charming. Most 
often it is light, “nat- 
ural” color, or, after 
the plaster is dry, a 
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dinary cement, but many owners are glad 
to pay the difference when they understand 
how desirable white cement is for some 
designs. 

For those who do not desire a white build- 
ing ordinary natural gray cement can be rec- 
ommended. In other designs one can get 
beautiful effects with a wash of cement 
paint in tones of tan, cream, pink or green. 
Soft colors of this nature are quite in line 
with some of the charming plaster work of 
Italy, where country villas on green Italian 
hills make such stunning effects against the 
blue Italian sky. 

California has become quite a cement 
plastered paradise (G). You will find hills 
and valleys studded with cement houses 
sparkling in the sun—usually pure white in 
color. In no section is cement plaster more 
eminently fitting—nowhere does it seem to 
blend more perfectly with the landscape. 











Fig. G.—California House and Pergola Finished in “White” Portland 


coat of white “plaster 
paint” is applied. This 
looks quite fresh and 
charming, and seems 
to wear well. Usual- 
ly Eastern houses are 
provided with green 
blinds, which give a 
pleasing touch of col- 
or to white or light 
cement plaster. 
Beautiful white 
tones can be obtained 
in plaster without use 
of paint by employ- 
ing what is known as 
“white” cement. This 
is a special product 
costing more than or- 


Cement 


Climate and environment have combined to 
produce in California a type of house prac- 
tical as well as attractive, and cement plas- 
ter has done much to assist California ar- 
chitects to obtain the right expression in 
their work (H). Many such houses can be 
used as types for other States, particularly 
where low roofs of slight slope are wanted 
(1) 

Cement plaster has that most useful qual- 
ity of always combining charmingly with 
other building materials, a characteristic 
often taken advantage of by skilful de- 
signers to produce striking results. In the 
first place, you will find many successful 
plaster houses trimmed with bands of wood, 
technically known as “timber work.” This 
style, originally derived from old English 
houses, is always pleasing. There is some- 
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thing quite smart 
about strips of wood 
(usually brown or 
green, stained ) 
against the soft gray 
of the plaster (J). 
Sometimes white 
plaster is used, and 
the effect need not 
be too. startling 
when the entire wall 
surfaces are divided 
into panels (K). 
For those who 
prefer more wood 
and less plaster in 
their designs, build- 
ings with wooden 
siding up to the level 
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whether used to coy. 
er one material or 
another. In some 
places one method of 
construction is most 
economical ; in other 
places some other 
method would cost 
less; first cost and 
durability should be 
the prime factors in 
choosing. 
Probably this jg 
the most reasonable 
and best way to use 
cement plaster. 
Choose that method 
which seems to 
promise best results 





of the second-story Se ee je in the particular lo- st 
window sills can be oe wana mali cality in which your ce 
used, plaster merely : Penne house is to be built. te 
being employed in a Fig. E K.—White ers Exterior, Trimmed with Wood Bands Stained Brown Any good way is g' 
narrow frieze at the “best,” provided it ng 
top (L). The siding below can be painted houses, cast solid or built of hollow con- yields best results, and there is no reason t 
or stained some soft tint to harmonize with crete blocks, plastered on the exterior. why any architect should practice exclusive- < 


the plaster. Most cement experts, however, have come __ly according to a single method. f 


Cement plaster combines. per- 
fectly with brick construction, as 
witness countless houses where 
these materials have been suc- 
cessfully used. Sometimes the 
brickwork is the dominant ma- 
terial, plaster being used merely 
in a subordinate capacity. In 
other cases the houses are 
really cement plastered through- 
out, with brick trimmings (M). 

There always has been, and 
probably always will be, consid- 
erable controversy concerning 
the relative merits of the several 
systems of cement-plastered 
house building. Some architects 
believe only in metal lathing as 
satisfactory foundation for ce- 
ment plaster. Others recommend 
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Fig. I—Another California Type 


When metal lathing is used, b 


one should select a brand with 
small mesh and a large area of 
metal. This material should be 
delivered at the building either 
heavily galvanized or dipped in 
rust-resisting paint, for when 
metal lathing fails, the failure is 
caused by rust. 

If wooden laths are to be used, 
narrow laths should be secured 
(not over one inch wide), and 
they should be what is known as 
“half-seasoned” (that is, neither 
too dry nor too wet). Most ar- 
chitects using wood laths prefer 
to have the laths nailed in place 
with at least five-eighths of an 
inch between each lath. Some 
plastering contractors dislike to 


wood laths. Then there are some who use to appreciate the various advantages of all apply wood laths in this manner as it 
cement plaster applied on grooved hollow good methods. They have discovered that, takes more plaster to fill wide spaces be- 
tile. Still other designers prefer concrete properly applied, cement plaster is excellent, tween laths than it would for narrow. 
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Fig. L.—Cement Plaster Used Merely as an Ornamental Frieze Under Fig. M.—House of Cement Plaster with Brick Trimmings. White & 
the Roof Christie, Architects 
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plaster and cement are all mate- 
that 
chameleon-like—as readily to one 


B= shingles, clapboards, stone, 


rials adapt themselves— 
style as to another. With all the ease of 
centuries of practice they lend ther charac- 
teristics, here to represent a Colonial Geor- 
gian mansion, there a Tudor Elizabethan 
manor; yesterday a Gothic castellated pile, 
today a copy of a Renaissance palace, to- 
morrow an Art-Nouveau Aeroplane sta- 
tion! They combine and compose, assem- 
ble and regroup themselves with all the 
supple facility and with almost the same 
amount of innate style attributes as a set of 
marionettes, incessantly obeying the will 
and behest of the trained fingers of their 
manipulator. 

Of half-timber alone may this not truly 
be said. In this combination of timber 
framing (or its imitation) and plaster, the 
effect or “style” is inherent in and insep- 
arable from the material. In part the re- 
sult is obtained from the mere juxtaposition 
of such brilliant contrasts as the plaster and 
wood afford. Even when utilized in an orig- 
inal and unhistoric way, it suggestively re- 
calls the half-timbered manor and cottage 
of England. Certainly no other recollection 
of a trip through Europe remains more 
vivid, nor endures so well; no, not even 
the sun-splashed mellowed plaster groups 
of huddled buildings, with somber crim- 
soned tiles and purple-hued shadows that 
nestle into the half-wild, half-tamed land- 
scape of hill-topped Northern Italy. 

These stoutly built timbered manors and 
farmhouses of England, set amidst the 
snug, gently-rolling fields and well-trimmed 
lawns; the carefully planted trees and 
shrubs of that garden country, may be more 
definitely recalled for the reader by in- 
stancing the genuine and simple beauty of 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage; more famed, 
though no more beautiful, than a thou- 
sand other English dwellings, albeit some- 
times they lack the perfection of the ex- 
quisite setting that, in this instance, lends 
an almost theatrical glamour to the archi- 
tectural brilliant it enfolds. Differing in 
detail, still we find always the pervading 
charm of the picturesque, the unmechani- 
cal, the irregular; still those surroundings 
and that coloring which time and weather 
alone can give; the so-called “unearned 
increment” of age. During the intervening 
years the heavy oak framework has shrunk 
and warped and settled—along with the 
roof—into picturesque waves, hubbles and 
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humps. The timbers—never exact and 
overtrue—have sagged more unevenly cen- 
tury after century until not a line in the 
entire structure remains straight, nor an 
angle true. The plaster has blotched and 
mellowed, toned and discolored, till, in the 
gray shadows, it blends almost into the 
weathered silver of the wooden beams. 
And over all clambers the close-clinging 
English ivy and overhang the English elms, 
while every angle and every corner is half 
buried in a billowing sea of foliage that 
waves and sweeps ever gracefully from 
roof line to earth and from earth back 
again to sky line, until the artifice of man 
becomes almost enshrouded and wholly 
enhanced by the beauty-blending touch of 
nature. 

The tourist does not stop to examine and 
dissect his feelings——mayhap he could not 
if he would,—but, some unsuspected chord, 
set far within his assumed matter-of-fact 
exterior, has been touched; a direct appeal 
made to the sentiment and subject that he 
always holds as semi-sacred, the ideal of 
“Home.” So, in the last analysis, it is the 
ever present, all-appealing charm of the 
picturesque that has caught and lingered 
in the imagination of the hurried traveler ; 
until the slightest hint of yellowed plaster, 
crossbarred and slashed with rich brown 
bands of old weathered wood, reimages an 
idealized composite picture of the modest 
English cottage set against a typical Eng- 
lish background. 

This is the reason we have today to 
consider the possibility of utilizing in our 
foreign, inharmonious, commonplace sur- 
roundings, an exotic style. whose atmos- 
phere and meaning is, after all, purely senti- 
mental; and to this end it is that we simu- 
late in sham veneer, an effect that was the 
direct expression of an actual method of 
construction. Is it to be wondered at that 
an inspirational ideal is not attained, that 
disappointment results, and that a vaguely 
recalled and charming memory is often 
shattered ? 

Attractive as is half-timber work in old 
examples; in a brand new structure, amid 
raw, bare, ungarnished surroundings, most 
of its effect is lost; while the substitution 
of seven-eighths-inch boards, tacked to- 
gether or nailed outside a plastered wall, 
for solid foot-thick brick and well-framed 
timbering is of most dubious morality. So, 
for modern purposes, it is far better not to 
attempt to imitate the construction of a 
whole building, but to utilize half-timber 
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for its decorative value occasionally over 
very restricted areas, forming but small 
“bits” in the varied mosiac of a larger de- 
sign, 

That substantial construction was an es- 
sential part of the style, the gnarled and 
crooked—and yet still existing—Continen- 
tal structures are sufficient proof. In 
crowded towns often a few posts alone sup- 
ported a heavy many-storied gable over- 
hanging and jutting farther beyond the 
street front at each successive story, carry- 
ing floors and sturdy walls of toughened 
oak filled in with brick and stone. All of 
this construction was of wood, nicely dove- 
tailed together and securely pinned at every 
joint with tough fire-hardened wooden pins. 
Almost alone in Chester, that crafty little 
English town, forever scheming to ensnare 
the American traveler and his dollars, is 
half-timber still employed as a real method 
of construction. Yet, even there, half- 
timber is more often a “fake” than a fact, 
a veneer rather than an actual construc- 
tion. 

All this only helps to prove the essential 
unfitness of this architectural style to our 
own needs, let alone our natural resources 
and local surroundings, where it appears as 
unnatural and forced as it is striking and 
affected. In part this defect is inherent in 
the peculiarities of the style itself. Its very 
extremes of contrast; its marked checker- 
board effect of white banded with black, 
render any dwelling where other than a 
very small part is thus executed, so con- 
spicuously noticeable that it attracts atten- 
tion and criticism when a less pronounced 
treatment would escape notice altogether. 
And herein lies the very strength as well as 
the weakness of half-timbered work. 

Properly put together, and used to em- 
phasize a gable or pick out a dormer, with 
brick or plaster for the remainder of the 
dwelling’s wall surfacing, half-timber be- 
comes a valuable asset in the vocabulary of 
the resident architect. For certain pur- 
poses it is the only means of obtaining the 
desired effect. Yet it must always be util- 
ized with restraint, judgment and discrimi- 
nation. 

For large surfaces or for entire buildings, 
conservative architects agree in consider- 
ing it both unsuited to our climate and sur- 
roundings and generally unsatisfactory in 
execution. On the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged that much of its repute has 
resulted from the extreme carelessness and 
lack of knowledge with which it has often 
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been employed. When, despite its disad- 
vantages, the use of half-timber seems 
desirable, for reasons sentimental or other- 
wise, the endeavor should be to so employ 
it as to obtain the desired effect with as 
little danger as possible. It may be safely 
utilized for small sections of the upper 
walls, as this allows of its partial protection 
by the overhanging eaves of gables, roof 
and bays, and so saves both timber and 
plaster from much of the wear and tear 
of the elements. Again, the exposure may 
be so handled with reference to the points 
of the compass as to be of further consider- 
able help in this connection. By using 
plaster—or better, brick—for the first story, 
a more enduring wall can be secured and 
one better suited to vines, while that por- 
tion appearing above the surrounding 
shrubbery still conveys the effect of half- 
timber to the passer-by. 

If the effect is obtained by the applica- 
tion of framed battens upcn the face of a 
solidly built brick wall, after the modern 
English fashion, we have to add to the cost 
of the brickwork, the cost of cement plas- 
tering and the extra material and labor of 
framing the woodwork, a matter of prob- 
ably seven or eight per cent. beyond the 
cost of a brick dwelling. In America we 
are more likely to build a frame house of 
wood, board it, and then place our exterior 
finish upon this background. Plastering 
between the battens is more labor and takes 
more time than if the surface was not brok- 
en up by these timbers. That means an in- 
creased cost for the items of lathing and 
plaster over that of finishing the exterior 
in cement plaster alone. We have also the 
additional expense of furring for battens 
and of milling, handling and applying the 
latter, in addition to the cost of the stock. 
The more intricate the framing, the more 
the batten surfaces are “treated,” i. ¢., 
adzed, stained, etc., the greater their cost: 
running up from above four to six per 
cent. more than an all-plaster exterior fin- 
ish; while, as we shall see, the additional 
expenditure has actually injured the “skin” 
of the building; and perhaps seriously af- 
fected the life of the wooden structure. 

When applied in thin battens and plaster 
upon the outside of a wooden wall, more 
than ordinary care must be taken to obtain 
a continuous and weather-tight covering 
for the structure. At least one coat of 
plaster should be floated on before the tim- 
bers are applied. The other two coats may 
then go on after the battens are in place, 
so helping to tighten joints and prevent 
rain working in behind the false timber 
from the sides. The edges of the upright 
battens and the lower edge of the horizontal 
strips should also be rabbeted out on their 
inner surfaces so that the outer face is 
wider than the back. This allows a clinch 
that ‘helps to hold the mortar in place, while 
a tighter joint and one that is better pre- 
pared to counteract the effect of shrinkage 
is secured. Then, when the battens shrink 
in width—as is inevitable—the joint open- 
ing beside them can do little real harm and 
is only of surface extent. Two prevailing 
methods of carrying out these constructions 


are shown in the best modern work. 

It is also most important to thoroughly 
protect, by flashing, the upper surfaces of 
all horizontal strips of timbering set into 
or upon the plaster. When it is possible 
to set these cross-bars entirely outside the 
plaster face, with a good quarter inch clear- 
ance behind them, excellent durability re- 
sults without any consequent loss of effect. 
This ingenious subterfuge was employed in 
the half timber and brick cottage, illus- 
trated elsewhere, and yet no possible scru- 
tiny of the photograph will disclose the 
fact. 

For contrast with the rough surface of 
the plaster panels, the exposed faces of the 
pseudo-timbers should be finished with a 
smooth-cutting tool. This will bring out 
the grain of the wood, which may be em- 
phasized by applying a thin stain. Paint 
should not be used, as it fills up the grain, 
smoothes over the surface and keeps the 
newness of the structure distressingly be- 
fore the eye. A stain may darken the wood 
to a rich brown or silver gray tone, as may 
be best suited to the scheme of treatment, 
while it also—if properly selected—adds 
immediate “age” and “weathering” to the 
woodwork. To maintain a dark stain, fre- 
quent renewal will be necessary. If natu- 
rally dark wood be used in the first place, 
raw linseed oil will often give the best 
effect, leaving more of a natural weather- 
worn look as its life ends. Occasional re- 
oiling is also essential to properly preserve 
the wood. 

CHESTNUT AND HARD PINE 

If a rougher timber effect is desirable 
the face of the batten may be “adzed” or 
“chopped” after it leaves the planer, so as 
to roughen it into something approaching 
the aspect of the old, rough-hewn timbering. 
The timber itself should always be carefully 
selected; and oak, chestnut and hard pine 
(in the sequence named) are the most gen- 
erally favored woods. Care should be tak- 
en to keep battens large rather than small 
in size, as most old work was timbered in 
heavy, almost clumsy, beams. 

It would be most interesting to construct 
a small timbered house in the old manner 
and so acquire actual knowledge as to the 
modern expense of this method of build- 
ing; otherwise any attempt at making such 
a statement would be too entirely an essay 
into the realms of pure conjecture to be 
of any value. Meanwhile we are not really 
limited to the use of wood battens and plas- 
ter for obtaining a half-timber effect. As 
we have already departed so far from the 
narrow path of truth and verity, why 
should we hesitate at one more step, one 
more “imitatiori’? Having “faked” the 
beamwork, why not “fake” the plaster, 
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especially if by so doing we may overcome 
the greatest structural defect in the entire 
construction of our American “make-be. 
lieve” building? As it is the effect we are 
striving for, it is certainly allowable to 
obtain it in a manner better suited to resist 
the severity of our climate, provided a sim. 
pler way be found; and when it also hap. 
pens to be the least expensive, costing about 
the same as shingling! But soft, let us on, 

Upon a small bay, or within the partially 
protected pointed apex of a gable, instead 
of plaster we may use rough spruce or 
hemlock seven-eighths inch boarding, laid 
perpendicularly, with uplanded side out- 
ward, and of sufficiently wide stock so that 
the joints will come behind the upright bat- 
tens. As the latter are, in small structures, 
rarely placed farther apart than twelve to 
fourteen inches, this is quite feasible. Then 
the boarding representing the plastering 
is painted a dirty white, the battens stained 
and also planed smooth or adzed to further 
increase the surface differences between 
the imitation plaster and the imitation tim- 
ber. 

If the frame boarding is matched, laid 
close, thoroughly tarred with heavy tarred 
paper, mopped with tar and laid with a 
wide lap and tacked with galvanized large- 
headed tacks (the same treatment as for the 
rough-cast or plaster-and-timber house), 
the dwelling will be made tight back of the 
applied surface and any moisture working 
into the perpendicular joints cannot do 
much damage. All upper horizontal sur- 
faces must be carefully flashed and in every 
way the same care taken as though plaster 
were employed. With this treatment some 
considerable expense is saved (all that ot 
masons and plastering—the carpenters now 
do all the work); there is no danger otf 
plastering weakening or falling off; and 
the projection of the batten seven-eighths 
or one and one-eighth inches—as the case 
may be—beyond the face of the imitation 
plaster, obtains the addition of a slight de- 
marking shadow. The disadvantages are 
that the boarding requires painting from 
time to time and, occasionally, splits from 
the nailings. It also cannot be used in com- 
bination with any wall surface finished in 
“real” plaster or rough cast, as the imita- 
tion is then readily disclosed. , 

Today the best type of modern dwelling 
employing half-timber is the direct descend- 
ant of the unostentatious, simpler English 
cottage-dwelling ; part brick and stone, part 
plaster and—occasionally, for an overhang- 
ing second story, a projecting gable, bal- 
cony or bay—half-timber. Despite an over- 
cultivated and refined clientage demanding 
the employment of level and angle, the 
sharp and distinct alignment of timber, and 
of verge-board ; notwithstanding we are en- 
deavoring—by “half-timbering” in shallow 
battens, employed as a mere veneer upon 
the real wall construction of our buildings 
—to ape a style and a construction that 15 
otherwise past and gone;—so employed it 
is a means of obtaining an effect attractive 
in itself and, when well and rightly used, 
earrying on its face its own sufficient war- 
rant for still existing. 
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GARDEN FOUNTAINS 


E have 

dealt 

with the 

general 
effect of water in 
the garden 
scheme and the 
plants suitable for 
the same; now let 
us consider some 
distinct settings 
for water gar- 
dens. There is the 
naturalistic, of 


course, and, as we have seen before, this 
treatment is more generally for the larger 


sheets of water, as a 
pond or fresh-water 
lake ; although it can 
be used for a small 
pool in a semi-wild 
garden, among rock 
work or under trees, 
where a_ formal 
treatment would be 
out of place. 

Rather an elabo- 
rate design carried 
out in strictly for- 
mal lines was laid 
out before the por- 
tico of a_ house. 
There was the usual 
circular plot of 
grass, with a mass- 
ive but simple foun- 
tain and basin in the 
center, which lined 
up with the entrance 
to the house. The 
concrete coping was 
built from ten to 
twelve inches above 
the ground to give it 
greater emphasis. 
Instead of flower- 
beds arranged about 
the fountain there 
were four sheets of 
water, rectangular 
in shape, with the 
inner corners cut off 
so that they formed 
a larger circle about 
the smaller one. This 
is quite a general de- 
sign for formal gar- 
dens, but it was 
rather unique to see 
sheets of water in 
Place of flowers. 
There was no plant- 
ing whatsoever 
about copings or 
central fountain, and 
the whole effect was 
rather bare and 
forced, and suitable 
only for the most 
formal style of 
house. 
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By 
ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 


The various kinds of wall fountains and 
bird baths can be given either a formal or a 
naturalistic setting, according to their style 
and that of the gardens in which they are 
placed. There are many attractive designs 
which can be had already set up in concrete, 
and very pleasing effects can be built of 
brick and concrete combined. The lion’s 
head of concrete imbedded in a brick wall 
and spitting water into a basin surrounded 
by ferns is excellent. Plaques with good 
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designs in Byzan- 
tine style, some in 
high relief, are 
very good to 
form the central 
note for a foun- 
tain design. One 
especially, a mo- 
saic wall foun- 
tain, gives the ef- 
fect of a column 
of twisting spi- 
rals supporting a 
small basin. Two 











conventionalized oak trees seem growing 
out of the ground at the base of the column, 





spreading their 
leaves throughout 
the design. A pea- 
cock is perched on a 
branch of each oak, 
their bodies curving 
upwards from the 
ground, where their 
tails rest, to the ba- 
sin above, where 
their necks arch over 
as they peer togeth- 
er into the water of 
the basin. The out- 
line of the peacocks 
forms a graceful el- 
lipse about the cen- 
tral column, draw- 
ing all eyes to the 
basin where they are 
looking so intently. 
The basin is doubly 
emphasized by being 
a veritable recepta- 
cle which holds 
water, and, as such, 
protrudes some 
inches beyond the 
faces of the plaque, 
forming a_ strong 
contrast to the rest 
of the design, which 
is in low relief. The 
background in blue 
and gold adds a rich- 
ness to the entire ef- 
fect. The water 
could be allowed to 
spill over the lip of 
the basin, although 
not in such quanti- 
ties as to conceal the 
column and pea- 
cocks. It would be 
better perhaps just 
filled to overflowing 
with a slight drip, 
drip to the ferns be- 
low. 

This scheme could 
readily be converted 
into a bird bath by 
having the water 
shallower and with 
more flare to the 
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sides of the basin. For birds will not bathe 
where there are over two or three inches of 
water or where there is any feeling of con- 
finement within. Some bird baths are 
placed directly on the ground, with no 
foundation or architectural setting at all. 
These, of course, are quite simple in de- 
sign, either shaped in the form of a shell or 
a wide-brimmed basin. 

In a most unique fountain effect a water 
nymph plays an important part. It is but 
eighteen inches high, a nude bronze figure 
of exquisite workmanship sitting with el- 
bows on the knees and chin resting on the 
hands. Water lilies are twined about the 
brow, and the whole attitude is extremely 
pensive and brooding. She seems to be 
seated on a jut of rock which rises behind 
her for a background. The basin beneath is 
irregular in outline, as though hewn from 
natural rock, and so arranged that the ledge 
on which the figure is sitting seems a part 
of the coping. Seated thus with her feet 
supported on a point of rock, she seems a 
sprightly water creature meditating on her 
bath. On either side are rhododendrons, 
both the hybrids and dwarfer sorts, hem- 
locks and other dark-colored evergreens 
which melt into the existing woodland. Im- 
mediately about the fountain are many 
ferns, some two and three feet high, and 
other moisture-loving plants which give a 
mass of foliage; and an English ivy grows 
across the top of the rock just above the 
nymph’s head. The half circle of water-jets 
in the center of the pool are tilted so that 
their sprays converge and meet on the rock 
behind, and the nymph, ivy and all are drip- 
ping wet. Behind are the woods, with this 
seemingly natural boulder protruding from 
them; in front is a pergola of rough-cast 
concrete running along the edge of the 
woods and partly in its shadow, and beyond 
that a semi-wild garden treated in simple 
but slightly formal lines. While still fur- 
ther on is the house, all but invisible behind 
the enshrouding trees. Sunlight and 
shadow play over all, except the nymph in 
her shady dell. 

Another garden, more sunny and open, 
although placed in close proximity to a 
wood, is square in shape, with beds laid out 
in strictly formal lines about a central pool 
which is also square. There is a single 
spray in the center and a rounded coping 
of concrete is the finish, with no planting 
near to mar its lines. A trough or gutter 
about a foot in width runs from the square 
pool to the edge of the terrace, where it 
disappears behind a bank of flowering 
shrubs. High up among the shrubs and 
encased in a green lattice overgrown with 
vines is a smail bronze figure of a boy 
clutching a huge shell which spouts water 
in a wide curve into the trough, reaching 
almost half its length. The figure rests on 
a stone slab, under which are ferns and 
other foliage plants. Evidently the vine- 
covered lattice was to give the effect of a 
niche for the boy figure, but a bower of 
privet clipped and trained on a wire frame 
would have been less artificial in appear- 
ance and no support would have shown. 
Or, better still, had coniferous evergreens 


instead of deciduous shrubs been used for 
the screen, a bower of red cedar trained in 
the same manner on an iron frame could 
have been used. These arches with their 
framework can be bought all trained and 
ready to set up. The red cedar would have 
given a richer effect to the garden, as ever- 
greens always seem more appropriate for 
any work where water plays a part. 

This garden was a brilliant mass of 
color worked out in a definite color scheme 
with an unusually fine background of oak 
and white pine a few hundred feet away. 
Beyond the screen of shrubs the trough 
overflowed and trickled downwards over 
the face of a wall into a rectangular pool 
below. This lower level was some four 
feet below the upper terrace, and the re- 
taining wall afforded ample room for all 
manner of wall plants. Moisture-loving 
ones were placed where they would be 
reached by the water from the overflow 
above, and shade-loving wall plants in the 
remaining space. For this terrace formed 
primarily a garden of shade, in strong con- 
trast to the brilliant and sunny garden 
above, and therefore the planting was most- 
ly in greens and the darker-colored flowers. 

Rough fieldstone steps at one end of the 
bank of shrubs led from one terrace to the 
other, and were clothed in ferns so that one 
could scarcely find a footing without tread- 
ing upon them. The rectangular pool was 
without spray or other ornament, just a 
single sheet of water to reflect the trees 
above and the sunlight glancing through. 
Beyond was a gradually sloping bank where 
thickets of blackberries and such wild 
growth had been allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, and after that the forest trees, for 
these terrace gardens had been built in a 
woodland clearing. The above shows how 
water from a single source can be utilized 
for any number of distinct effects when 
there are various levels and judicious plant- 
ing is done. 

Wall fountains are especially delightful 
where a wall is scooped out, so to speak, 
into a semicircular space and ferns and 
other water plants with pendant habits 
planted in the interstices of the stones. I 
say stones advisedly, as brick is never built 
into a dry wall, and would look incongruous 
as well. A water pipe placed near the top 
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of the wall and running along the inside 
behind the stones will trickle its water 
down through the earth and over the con- 
struction, and so reach the plant roots. 
Where there is quite a space to be fed by 
the water the pipe should be perforated all 
along the length, and the number of the 
perforations and their nearness to each 
other governs, of course, the amount of 
water flowing down the face of the wall. A 
steady drip, rather than a stream, is pref- 
erable, as though the scooped-out portion 
were a miniature cave with the surface 
water leaking through. 

There must be a receptacle of some sort 
at the bottom of some underground method 
of drainage to carry off the water. A basin 
of concrete colored to match the wall would 
do admirably, while a large stone of the 
same kind as the wall might be roughly 
hollowed out to form a cavity for the drip. 
Where a natural effect is wished, this last 
would be more consistent and appropriate. 
Again, stones can be laid in the ground ir- 
regularly and plants placed between them 
without needing a basin at all, in which 
case some under drainage of hollow tiles or 
a French drain might be necessary if the 
subsoil were very clayey or the flow of 
water very great. 

A little bog garden could also be made 
here if the moisture did not interfere with 
any adjoining planting. A slight depression 
should be made in the ground to confine the 
water within a certain space, and swamp- 
loving plants which prefer to grow in a 
few inches of water arranged in an attrac- 
tive manner. Those having crowns should 
be placed where the drip from the wall will 
not reach them, else they will rot in the 
center and soon disappear. Should this 
space be large enough to warrant it, a stone 
here and there to step upon when working 
among the plants would be a great conve- 
nience and a valuable addition as well. 

A recessed fountain makes rather an ex- 
ceptional wall fountain. A very good Eng- 
lish one was built in a brick wall which had 
a shingled-roof effect in place of a coping. 
Eighteen inches from the base of the wall a 
niche was built in to a depth of, possibly, 
twelve inches. This recess was long and 
narrow, and the back wall faced with con- 
crete. Two square pillars reached to the 
shingle coping above, dividing the recess 
into three parts, the central opening being 
broader than the other two. The brick- 
work below bulged into a small bay at the 
center, and in the concrete wall above was 
a goblin’s head in a mosaic setting. The 
narrower side openings held majolica vases 
with English ivy climbing over the sides. 

All sorts of medallions, tragic masks, 
gnomes and grotesque figures are used and 
given various settings by combining marble 
and concrete, concrete and brick, concrete 
and bronze, mosaic set in concrete, etc., 
until our heads whirl with the latitude of 
choice. But we can always revert to first 
principles, so often mentioned before—that 
garden ornaments should conform in design 
and material to the general style of the gar- 
den, while that in turn should conform to 
the architecture of the house. 
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Tapestry Table Mat, Once the Top Border of a Story of Solomon, Renaissance 





TAPESTRIES ON FURNITURE 


T is a mistake to suppose that the pos- 
] session of tapestries is a luxury re- 
served for the few. It is, on the 
contrary, a luxury that can and should 
be enjoyed by all who are able to maintain 
well-furnished residences. 

To be sure, only the very rich can afford 
ancient historic wall hangings like the 
Mazarin tapestry lent to the Metropolitan 
Museum by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, or 
the Mercury and Herse panels belonging to 
Mr. George Blumenthal, or the Gobelin 
Elements in Senator Clark’s house, or the 
Late Gothic Crucifixion in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. But there are many 
who without extravagance can indulge in 
tapestry-covered tables, chairs, sofas, 
benches and footstools, as well as in tap- 
estry sofa pillows, cushions and screens. 

The pieces illustrated in connection with 
this article merely suggest a small part of 
the variety that awaits those who are be- 
ginning to be interested in tapestries on 
furniture. The beauty of texture and color 
of these and of the many small and inex- 
pensive pieces—sofa pillows, table mats and 
cushions—illustrations cannot even suggest. 

Of course, real tapestry—that is to say, 
tapestry woven with bobbins (without a 
shuttle) by hand on a low warp or a high 
warp loom, costs more than printed or 
painted, and jacquard or other woven imi- 
tations. But it also looks more and wears 
more. The show value as well as the in- 
trinsic value is there. 

One of the most interesting uses of tap- 
estry is for table mats and covers. In the 
seventeenth century and earlier it was the 
custom to conceal the top of square or 
round tables with square or round tapestries 
bearing the family coat of arms, with scroll 
background, and often with personages or 
tiny landscapes to enhance the decorative 
effect. Nowadays connoisseurs like. to take 
one side of the border of an old tapestry— 
like the one illustrated at the head of this 
article—and spread it lengthwise on a state- 
ly carved Italian or English library table. 

This particular table mat, finished at the 
ends with fringe, is in especially agreeable 
tones of blue and red and yellow, and as the 
caption shows, was once the top border of 
a Renaissance panel picturing a scene from 
the Story of Solomon. The caption reads 
(with the abbreviations completed and the 
mistakes of the repairer corrected) : Nathan 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


Author of ‘“‘Tapestries, Their Origin, History 
and Renaissance”’ 


cum Bethsabe venerunt ad regem David et 
Bethsabe rogavit pro filio suo Salomone ut 
regnaret post eum, which translated is: 
“Nathan with Bathsheba went to King 
David and Bathsheba asked in behalf of 
her son Solomon that he might reign after 
him.” 

However, while captions like these are 


an interesting part, they are not an essential - 


part of a table mat. Some of the most fas- 
cinating from the color point of view con- 
sist merely of leaf-and-flower motifs richly 





Italian Hall Chair with Tapestry Covered Back 
and Seat Cushion 
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combined. Others have Raphaelesque fig- 
ures at each end with an historical medal- 
lion in the middle. Such mats in antique 
tapestry cost from five hundred dollars up, 
but excellent modern reproductions can be 
had for less than half. Small verdure mats 
come as low as fifty dollars. 

As a covering for sofa pillows, tapestry is 
unsurpassed. It improves with age, instead 
of degenerating like inferior stuffs, and has 
a surface that is agreeable to the touch, de- 
spite the fact that it wears like iron. Many 
are the Renaissance borders that have been 
cut up for weary backs and heads to rest 
upon. But now that Renaissance borders 
have soared in price, seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century verdures are chiefly em- 
ployed. The most interesting modern pil- 
low tops are those reproduced from or de- 
signed in the spirit of the Renaissance bor- 
ders. 

I sometimes wonder how it is that any 
Renaissance borders have survived entire. 
So many of them have been dismembered 
to upholster backs and seats of chairs and 
sofas, and to fill the: panels of fire and fold- 
ing screens, which perhaps accounts for the 
number of borderless Renaissance picture 
panels to be found in the shops. But the re- 
sults, as my illustrations show, justify the 
practise. Equally interesting results can be 
secured in modern tapestry at one-third the 
price. 

Could anything be more beautiful than 
the tapestry back of the tall Italian Renais- 
sance hall chair? The canopy and the figure 
labeled “JUNO” are in the style originated 
in Raphael’s studio, or, rather, copied from 
the ancient Romans for the side borders of 
Leo X’s famous “Acts of the Apostles” tap- 
estries, still at the Vatican, and illustrated 
at the Metropolitan Museum by the borders 
of Mr. Blumenthal’s “Mercury and Herse” 
tapestries in texture rich with gold. Tap- 
estry chair-backs like this are woven as well 
today as they were in the sixteenth century. 

Especially attractive and also especially 
comfortable is the square chair with big 
cushion, upholstered in modern tapestry of 
the mille fleur type. While the model of the 
chair, like the similar one in the famous 
Gobelin tapestry picturing the marriage of 
Louis XIV, dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury or earlier, it will undoubtedly be 
claimed as their own by devotees of what is 
now called Mission. But this is a chair that 
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will outlast any twenty Mission chairs ever 
made. A noteworthy feature is the fact that 
no wood shows, arms and legs as well as 
cross pieces being tapestry covered. 

The sofa and screen illustrated on the 
following page are particularly happy ex- 
amples of how antique tapestry should be 
used on furniture. The allegorical figures 
with their decorative background catch the 
attention and hold it long after any other 
style of design in any other material would 
have begun to pall. The middle panel of 
the screen has also story interest, prompt- 
ing the question, “What does the scene rep- 
resent, with human action in the foreground 
and architecture at the end of the colon- 
nade in the background?” But the same 
figures and scenes done in paint on canvas, 
or expressed in any other form, even in the 
form of needlework, become obtrusive and 
lose most of their decorative value. It is 
the peculiar texture of tapestry with its 
strongly marked ribs and hatchings across 
them, that tones down and assimilates the 
figures. Even the flat imitations of the 
strong line effects has its value, as is illus- 
trated by verdure wall-papers. But it is an 

imitation far removed from the original. 








‘Three Chairs Upholstered in Tapestry, the Middle One in Antique Late Renaissance Tapestry 
the Other Two in Modern Tapestry Woven at Williamsbridge in New York City 


Louis XVI Sofa and Armchair Upholstered in Modern Tapestry Woven in America 


The superior durability of tapestry makes 
it a particularly good covering for foot- 
stools and for the foot cushions so much 
liked by all who know them. Antique ver- 
dures are principally employed, but as they 
become scarcer, modern verdures will take 
their place. 

The tapestry coverings most often bought 
for modern residences and most often seen 
at auction sales of fine furnishings are those 
illustrated on the Louis XVI sofa and easy- 
chair. The backs are apt to show pastoral 
scenes after Oudry or Boucher, although 
the less expensive ones have floral patterns 
in coarse texture. In these tapestry furni- 
ture coverings woven in France and in 
America in the styles of Louis XIV, XV 
and XVI, there is a wide range of quality 
and price. The cheapest are made in France, 
-of inferior materials by young apprentices, 


whose work often leaves much to be desired. 
The finest are made at Beauvais and Will- 
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iamsbridge, in texture of from twenty to 
twenty-eight ribs to the square inch. Prob- 
ably the finest set of chair and sofa cover- 
ings woven for a hundred and fifty years 
was designed and made in America in the 
style of Oudry for the drawing-room of 
America’s greatest art patron. 

When it comes to floral designs, fineness 
of texture is no longer requisite. In fact, 
for many of the most attractive floral pat- 
terns coarse texture is preferable. 

A noteworthy feature of tapestry-covered 
sets like the Louis XVI one illustrated is 
their comfortableness, if I may be pardoned 
for the coinage of rather an awkward word. 
The seats and backs—especially the seats 
with their thick cushions of softest down— 
are agreeable to rest against. And while 
they look too precious to be actually used, 
they resist wear and tear quite as well as 
tapestries in simple conventional patterns. 

One fact that cannot be emphasized too 
strongly is that tapestry is intrinsically of 
no particular style or period. It is suitable 
for French and English and Colonial rooms 
in the styles eighteenth century, but it is 
also suitable for Old Italian and English 
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Carved Walnut Bench in the Style of Charles II of England, Covered with Antique Flemish 


Tapestry of the Period 
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Sofa Upholstered in Particularly Fine Antique Tapestry 


rooms, the Renaissance forms of which are enlivened by Gothic 
inspiration. 

The call of the twentieth century is for furnishings that are 
both beautiful and useful. In tapestry, these two qualities are 
united to an unparalleled degree. Tapestry outwears all other 
textiles because in it the interweaving of weft and warp is more 
intimate and complete than in any other product of the loom. 
Tapestry skilfully woven is the most beautiful of all the textiles, 
because every point of the design is more completely under the 
control of designer and weaver. ‘ 

When Americans generally begin to buy furniture and furnish- 
ings as a permanent and profitable investment, instead of to be 
discarded like old gowns and hats as soon as the mode changes, 
the use of tapestries on furniture will vastly increase. 





Three-Wing Screen Paneled in Rich Renaissance Tapestry 





NOTES ON SILVER 


By BERTHA CHRISTIE 


articles made from this metal and for the same purpose 

have been in use? Go back to the earliest period of 

which man has any record and there will be found ref- 
erence to vessels of gold and silver. In the Bible we read that 
Joram brought vessels of these metals to King David, and during 
the Homeric period they must have been in common use, for 
Homer writes of a goblet of gold; then, within the last few years 
many vessels have been discovered on what is said to be the site 
of Troy and palace of King Priam. Much later, in the days of 
Phidas, when art was supposed to have reached her highest per- 
fection, gold and silver glittered everywhere, but it all seems to 
have perished. Wars and earthquakes caused the loss and de- 
struction of these treastures, though many were in existence long 
after the birth of Christianity. 

Although we have these early records of the bowl and goblet in 
silver ; spoons, those of the eighteenth dynasty seem to have been 
made of wood and ivory. The Roman, Byzantine and Gothic 
spoons has the bowl much lower than the handle. Forks were, 
of course, a later invention ; there is the one used in France by the 
Duke of Montausier, which was made in 1645, though the oldest 
in use is said to be the set made in 1667, which is amongst the 
domestic plate at Catehele. 

To prevent fraud and to secure a certain standard of purity, the 
ancient English goldsmiths adopted the system of Hall marking, 
the result of which has been the preservation of specimens of art 
work from the Gothic period to the present. That the best exam- 
ples are to be found from the time of Henry VII to the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is conceded. 

The guest in an early English home must certainly have known 
his standing after the first meal. In the center of the table was 
the massive salt-cellar ; it served to divide the Lord and his prin- 
cipal guests from those of less degree. 

The hourglass salt followed. Some of these are Hall marked, 
but the undated ones are the older. The standing cup. was of 
about the same importance as the salt. Sometimes instead of 
being of metal it was formed of a then rare material, such as the 
egg of an ostrich or the shell of a cocoanut ; the latter was usually 
richly carved. In either case they were mounted and had feet of 
silver. Of this period we have specimens of ewers, basins, salvers 
and the Monteith; the last was a punch bowl with a scalloped 
movable rim to hold the feet of the glasses that the drinking 
place might hang in the water to cool. These made their appear- 
ance about 1683. In the earliest specimens the rim is not movable. 

Castors were first used in 1685. These were in sets of three, 
the largest for sugar, the other two for salt and pepper. Teapots 
were not heard of before 1682. Then we have coffee-pots, tea- 
caddies and kettles in the time of George I and George II. The 
earlier ones were plain, but in time ornamentations became pro- 
fuse. 

It is scarcely two hundred years ago that plating copper with 
silver or Sheffield plate was supposedly discovered, a valuable 
find as silver was scarce at this period. Its discovery and the use 
to which it was put is an interesting subject. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that there is nothing new under the sun, for, from remnants 
found in their ruins, it is known that the ancient Peruvians prac- 
tised the same art. The making of Sheffield plate lasted but a 
few years, being discontinued when electroplating, a much cheaper 
process, was discovered. 

The past few years Sheffield plate has been much in demand, 
but that of today is usually a spurious article. A connoisseur can 
tell the genuine by the peculiar color of the silver caused by the 
method used in its making. The possessor of the real plate is 
fortunate ; the style of its period was good. Silver is now found 
in abundance, and articles of exquisite workmanship wrought by 
the hands of artists and worthy to stand with those of any period 
will be our gift to posterity. In time these beautiful pieces 
will be heirlooms and rank with the fine inheritance from the 
past. 


W exc we see a silver cup or bowl, do we realize how long 
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NOTES ON TEA CADDIES 


By M. McINTYRE WILSON 


“caddy” as “a small box for tea—better spelt catty,” and 

derives it from the Malay word “kati,” a weight equal to 

one and one-third pounds. Hence it would seem safe to 
conclude that the first caddies, so called in this country, were 
simply the small, and usually ornamental, Chinese boxes in which 
the tea arrived. There are comparatively few people, even among 
collectors, I should imagine, who can trace, with any certainty of 
knowledge, the evolution in design of the tea-caddy since the in- 
troduction of tea to this country over two hundred and fifty years 
ago. My own experience fails to recall any example, either in a 
museum or private collection, which can with any confidence be 
placed at an earlier date than 1730. The subject is of great in- 
terest, and though it has been already often dealt with, yet it may 
be worth while to review a few specimens I have been fortunate 
in acquiring, although in a haphazard fashion. 

The left-hand caddy in group one is probably the oldest of those 
illustrated, and is to be found, detail for detail, in Chippendale’s 
own design book, “The Cabinetmaker’s Guide,” published in 1759. 
The wood employed is specially beautiful, and the curved angles 
give an unusual elegance to the design. Number three of the 
same group is probably a little later, and also, probably, of Scotch 
workmanship, as there is a very characteristic little shield at the 
keyhole. This specimen is exquisitely decorated with “barber’s- 
pole” inlaying, and was bought within recent years for 11/6. A 
duplicate in outline, though much heavier, and without the feet, 
cost 5/-, and proved on examination to contain at the bottom a 
secret drawer, about half an inch deep, controlled by a powerful 
steel spring. In this case a narrow line of brass was employed 
instead of the customary satinwood inlay. The centre caddy is a 
remarkably good specimen of the sarcophagus type which became 
fashionable with the classical revival, and is mounted on brass 
lion feet. It is of very dark mahogany with pale lines at all the 
angles, and contains two movable inlaid boxes with hinged lids 
and a cut crystal sugar basin. This one was bought in Edin- 
burgh some years ago for 12/-, but would cost five or six times 
that at the present day. 

In the second group is shown an excellent plain rectangular 
specimen, inlaid with ebony, and with brass claw feet, secured 
in Perthshire for 2/-; a plain sarcophagus, which belonged to 
my grandmother, dates about 1825, and a black and gold lacquer 
caddy on little claw feet of a type commonly brought from the 
East between 1800 and 1850. These last usually contain two 
leaden boxes, or rather canisters, engraved all over with dragons 
and other curious devices. The shape of this caddy is always 
the same, but the size varies greatly, and the lacquer sometimes 
shows scarlet intermingled with the black and gold. 

The third illustration shows a receptacle on a large scale, a 
tea-chest, or teapoy, capable of containing about ten pounds of 
tea or moss. The box is of black lacquer, silver mounted, and 
inlaid with flowers, figures and landscape in many-tinted mother- 
o’-pearl. The interior is divided into three parts, one large and 
two smaller, each furnished with two lids, the under one in 
solid lead, serving to press down the tea, and the upper in lacquer 
with a little knob. Teapoys dating from about 1790 onward may 
often be seen in salesrooms, raised on a pedestal and terminating 
in three ball or claw feet, and a box of this sort can, with great 
advantage, be given a place in every household where tea is bought 
in large quantities. 

In group two the right-hand caddy is a rather curious one, of 
dark green shagreen, heavily brass mounted, lined with rose- 
colored velvet and shaped to hold two little octagonal Chinese 
bottles (of different designs) shown in the photographs. 
There is some doubt as to whether this casket and the bottles be- 
long to each other, or whether the original fittings were not of 
silver or cut crystal, as is sometimes the case. The date of the 
two bottles, which have little silver caps, has been placed at 1780, 
the case being rather more modern, about 1790 or 1800. 


G ss in his “Etymological Dictionary,” defines the word 








II Scotch and Chinese Examples 





III One Type of “Teapoy” of Black Lacquer Richly Decorated 
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THE FIRST OF .A SERIES ON HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


homes practical and comfortable. 

They also, by as strong an intuitive 

desire wish them to be beautiful. The 
former state is quite as likely to receive its 
share of attention, in these practical days, 
as the latter. There are unmistakable 
signs, however, that the public is awakening 
to something of a realization of the part 
beauty plays in establishing national stand- 
ards and of its function in developing lives 
that can produce things that measure to 
these standards from the esthetic stand- 
point, 

The question of what is beautiful is the 
vital one in this age. So much sentimental- 
ity as to family heirlooms, so much misdi- 
rected reverence for antiques, many of 
which are hideous, so much silly prating 
about “pretty things’; so much ignorance 
as to the principles which determine harm- 
ony in color and form, and finally, the inor- 
dinate worship of expensive, luxurious sur- 
roundings :— these are the debris that block 


T STINCTIVELY people want their 
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the way to clearing public consciousness. 
Once cleared and the way is open to estab- 
lish criteria of judgment as to what beauty 
is. This criteria established, and individ- 
uals grow to it in proportion to their zsthet- 
ic possibility and their desire to do so. 

The greatest necessity to our realization 
of a national art is intelligent public appre- 
ciation, The second in importance is the cre- 
ation of an artistic environment in which art 
or beauty ideas may live or mature, should 
they chance to be conceived. How shall we 
better provide for the latter than by seeing 
to it that our homes represent a standard of 
good taste, in which art or harmony of 
detail is everywhere present? And how 
may we hope to teach appreciation for real 
beauty but by putting it before people, 
around them, and making it a part of their 


normal existence, while they are yet forma- 
tive. Beauty is not necessarily found in a 
collection of a mass of individual objects, 
any one of which has intrinsic artistic mer- 
it. It is found, rather, in the wise choice 
and arrangement of objects, every element 
of which is harmonious with every other 
in the united whole, which the room or 
rooms express. 

The public schools, higher institutions of 
learning, art schools, women’s clubs and 
other educative influences are bending 
every effort towards a realization of this 
ideal. The cultured and affluent public, by 
foreign travel and by personal study are 
contributing to this end. The demand for 
good things is created, the power to pro- 
duce them must follow. Energy, time and 
money must be given by the architect, the 
builder and the decorator that they may 
qualify to meet this awakened sense of pro- 
gressive living,—namely, the realization, in 
our homes, of the essential element of an 
orderly, intelligent, artistic expression. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF A DINING-ROOM 


RESIDENCE and all parts thereof 
A are as backgrounds to the daily 
life of a family. As this life is 
complex or simple, the rooms are 
general or individual in character. How 
many different events, for example, take 
place in living-hall or drawing-room. More 
nearly of a single class are those occurring 
in library, billiard or music-room. The 
kitchen witnesses mixed activities of the 
household. In the dining-room alone is one 
daily and familiar event celebrated—the en- 
joyment of food. This divine commonplace 
has become the gesegnete mahizeit of the 
ages. To the proper celebration of the hal- 
lowed feast we cannot do better than attune 
our houses. The cook may do her part with 
perfection, her viands may enrapture the 
most inveterate gourmand; yet they are apt 
to cause indigestion in a dull and chilly at- 
mosphere, if architect, decorator, or clever 
housewife does not with some reverential 
spirit set the scene. 

“Better a dinner of herbs where peace is, 
than a stalled ox with contention,” is an an- 
cient text the house designer can construe 
for himself when he comes to study the din- 
ing-room. Let not any part of it contend 
with the feast. Let no frippery or restless 
decoration draw attention from the board 
round which kindred souls are gathered. 

The location of the dining-room should 
be determined with thought of the sun; but 
in the case of city houses, unfortunately, 
there is little room for choice of position. 
The dining-room must be placed back of 


By GUILDFORD BLAKE 


the main hall, and must have a pantry ad- 
joining, through which the food is brought, 
usually by dumbwaiter, from the kitchen. 
How far back of the main hall, however, is 
an open question. Sometimes it is possible 
to interpose the library and thus retire the 
dining-room to the rear end of the house. 
If there is sufficient light for the library by 
this arrangement, it gives opportunity for 
the dining-room to overlook a garden in 
the rear of the house lot. Be the garden 
ever so small, there is cheer to be had from 
it. In the absence of such an outlook there 
is no pleasanter sight from a city window 
than a bit of tree or vine; and if this can be 
seen while one is sitting at table so much 
the better. A bay-window at either the side 
or the end of the room widens the view, in- 
cases the floor space, gives additional light 
and adds immeasurably to the effect of the 
room. A long dining-room may have at one 
end a smaller apartment, used as a break- 
fast room, where one can overlook the gar- 
den at the best hour of the day for such a 
view. 

A fireplace is more than an ornament, 
more than a source of heat. It is a neces- 
sity for body and soul. It should not be on 
the long side of the room, where in the usu- 
ally narrow city dining-room it is certain 
to overheat the backs of those seated at 
table. At the end of the room is better, if 
it does not there usurp the wall space re- 
quired by the buffet. Should this be the 
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case, the fireplace can be located in a corner 
where it can often be made to balance a 
china-closet and bring the room into sym- 
metry. 

The first essential in the use of a dining- 
room is an avoidance of interruption at 
meals, This presupposes remoteness, and 
with the quiet that remoteness brings can 
the meal be best enjoyed. We all know 
those who sit at table with one ear listening 
to the hall door, or with glances divided be- 
tween the faces before them and the view 
into the next room. There should never be 
more than one principal door. A secondary 
door leading to the pantry should have be- 
fore ita screen. This not only hides a door 
which should never be made a part of the 
design of the room, but it keeps out sounds 
that may come from the pantry. It is also 
less disturbing for a servant to pass behind 
a screen than to open and close a visible 
door. 

The size and proportion of the dining- 
room admits of considerable range, starting 
at the minimum space required by a dining- 
table and for serving around it. This is ten 
feet wide and twelve feet long, neither di- 
mension permitting of a fireplace or table 
projecting from the wall. However much 
these figures are increased, it is desirable to 
have one or more niches into which a buffet, 
a serving-table, or chairs may be placed and 
gain the utmost clear space possible in the 
doom. A well-proportioned dining-room in 
a large house will measure about sixteen by 
twenty-five feet. 
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ELECTRIC SIGNS 


igang signs must go, is the order given in Chicago. By 
an edict of the mayor, the winking, blinking, wriggling elec- 
tric signs and whirligigs which have disfigured State Street, the 
city’s chief retail thoroughfare, are to be extinguished. Let us 
hope they will always remain so and not again blaze forth as an 
abnormal firmament over a future administration weak in its 
leniency. Small shops and five-cent theaters must henceforth rely 
for business upon the argument of words—strong words, perhaps, 
but words that can at least be calmly read by the passerby, who 
still has nerves and wears no smoked glasses. All overhanging 
signs are to be cleared away, and only signs parallel to the build- 
ings permitted. This is only one instance of Chicago’s aiming to 
improve its appearance, and is insignificant beside a project now 
before the local council for a boulevard system covering seven 
miles of streets. Many smaller cities, however, might begin the 
work of beautification by realizing the ugliness and danger, and 
often the indecency, of the electric signs, and forthwith suppress 
such disfigurements ; and could not New York borrow a hint from 
Chicago, with great benefit? 
+ 


STATUARY AND OTHER ‘‘ FURNISHINGS ”’ 


> the Pennsylvania State capitol, bookcases, rolling-top desks, 

chandeliers and cuspidors are known as “furnishings.” They 
were contracted for at a fat price, far beyond their value. Nor 
was this value delivered by the political contractor who is now 
able to retire upon his ill-gotten gain. 

Beside the main portal there was designed to be placed two 
heroic groups of statuary, one representing the “pain of labor,” 
the other the “joy of labor.” This work was “closed for” at a 
figure far below the cost of execution—a mistake, perhaps, on the 
part of the sculptor, but, nevertheless, George Grey Barnard has 
done his work, and done it well, as far the the money at his com- 
mand would permit. The photographs which have come from his 
studio in Moret, France, exhibit groups of statuary boldly con- 
ceived and remarkable in execution. There are few public build- 
ings in the world that would not acquire fame by the presence of 
these alone. Work on them has stopped. The models are col- 
lecting dust in the marble yard at Carrara, where Italians hear 
with amazement that America has run out of money. Rather, 
have 2 few politicians in America chosen to line their pockets 
under the guise of purchasing luxurious furniture, while vainly 
attempting to save money upon a work of fine art. But legisla- 
tors in Pennsylvania must have cuspidors and visitors to the 
capitol must fail to find at the entrance its fairest ornament. It is 
not unnatural that the inspiration the sculptor drew from Penn- 


sylvania and its industries has withered. Henceforth he sees only 
the “pain of labor,” while none of his countrymen are permitted 
to see the result of his effort. 


URN ACE 


EOPLE who heat their houses with furnaces should be ready, 

as soon as the fires age allowed to go out, to have the smoke. 
pipes taken down, cleaned out and stored in a dry place, and the 
furnaces themselves thoroughly cleaned out by a competent man, 
using proper tools at all the clean-out doors. If the cleaning out 
be delayed, even for a week, after the fire is discontinued, the fine 
soft ashes which accumulate in the smokepipe and in the various 
portions of the furnace, and are easily removed while they are 
still dry, will, by absorption of water from the atmosphere, form 
a damp paste, difficult to remove, and very corrosive in its action 
upon iron, so that, if left to itself, it will soon eat holes in the 
smokepipe and in the heating surfaces of the furnace. Some per- 
sons leave their furnaces uncared for until summer, or even 
through the warm weather, on the pretext that they may need a 
fire in them on a “damp day,” but this treatment speedily destroys 
the furnace, and the influence of a damp day in mild weather is 
much better counteracted by an open fire than by furnace heat. 


<= 
FORMAL GARDENS 


HE furnishing of a formal garden demands more taste than 
the furnishing of a house, because in a garden there are but 
few things which can be used, and these must be perfect. Ina 
house there are so many things that they are apt to be judged as 
a mass and not individually, as they must be judged in a garden. 
Of the possible furnishings for a garden (plants are not to be 
considered furnishings), seats are, perhaps, the most important; 
their double appeal to tired bodies and languid dispositions is 
most powerful, and they may also have an esthetic value quite 
apart from their inherent beauties in marking axes, ending walks 
and giving snap and vigor to a formal scheme; hence, the placing 
of a seat in a garden is more to be considered than the seat itself, 
but the chances of wrong placing are much less where the posi- 
tions are fixed by the formality of the garden than they are ina 
picturesque scheme, where they must be so nicely placed that they 
seem inevitable, as if the seat could not be moved, and look as 
well—as if the spot would be bare and uninteresting without it. 
This inevitableness of position is one of the great charms of all 
artificial objects in a picturesque scene. 

The position of an informal seat is often determined by the 
view which one may enjoy while sitting on it, but it must have a 
more obvious justification than that, and should be the focus of 
the view and itself part of a pleasing composition. 
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STREET NOISES IN LONDON 


ORSE than New York is either London or Paris in the 

matter of street uproar, say the officers of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises, who are now 
investigating conditions abroad. Prof. Morton Arendt finds the 
Strand noisier than any street in America. The din in Paris must 
have been in the old quarters, for it is eertain that wide streets, 
lined with trees and comparatively low buildings and interrupted 
by the many open spaces such as are found in the newer Paris, 
serve to dissipate noise and render it inoffensive. Such causes of 
street noise as rough paving, heavy, loosely-geared vehicles and 
metal tires, the alarms carried by electric cars and automobiles 
aid the shouting of vendors are being lessened as rapidly in New 
York as anywhere. Even the towboats plying around it have 
been restrained. An elevated railway is, of course, beyond the 
pale of silence, but this feature of the New York avenues has 
already heard its death-knell sounded by the successful subway. 
Of course, there are invalids to be cared for, which may be done 
by establishing “silent zones” for hospitals. Then there are 
nervous cranks who object to the sound of horses’ hoofs and even 
human feet; but we believe the average set of nerves can get 
along as easily in an American city as in any city in the world 
where life goes on. Let neurasthenics seek the dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee and elsewhere. 
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GERMAN INTERIORS AND GARDENS 


E who believes modern German architecture to be nothing 
Hint bizarre form and gross detail becomes an apologist on 
seeing the dwelling houses Mr. Muthesius has chosen for illustra- 
tion in his “Landhaus und Garten.’ Dutch, Austrian, Danish, 
English and American work he has also included, but the German 
predominates. In spite of occasional architectural gaucherie and 
garden craft that is frequently bad, it is in these pictures of the 
German dwelling of today that is to be found originality of idea 
and virility in execution. We find the German architect levying 
upon French house design, upon English and American, and we 
find him molding these anew with an overpowering addition of 
L’Art Nouveau; but it is from the reproduction of the traditional 
dwelling of Germany with storied gables, hipped roofs in two 
divisions, wide eaves and roughcast walls, that the most charm- 
ing results have come. 

From the interior views the most useful ideas are to be gleaned 
for vaulted rooms (the German still adheres to high ceilings), 
fine effects of wainscoting, grouping of windows, the develop- 
ment of the alcove, artistic and sanitary kitchens, beautiful furni- 
ture and hangings. It is refreshing to see so many interiors, in 
none of which is there any accumulation of mere bric-a-brac. 
Simplicity reigns, and if there be sometimes a rigorous simplicity, 
it must be either that the houses are new or that their occupants 
adhere to an orderly habit. Besides this work of the most skilful 
architects of other nationalities is placed our own domestic archi- 
tecture. The choice is good, the work representative. When it is 
stated that it is America’s best, it is unnecessary to add that these 
dwellings equal in beauty and practicality those of any portion of 
the book. 
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A CONVENIENT BASEMENT 


ha the bungalow and small house it is difficult to find space for 

all the closets so prized by most women, but when the base- 
ment receives the same careful study and consideration as the 
rest of the house, it can combine the use of attic and cellar. There 
will be laundry, furnace room, coal bins, tool and store rooms, and 
a vegetable cellar provided. Even the servants’ bath can be in- 
cluded in the arrangement when desired, and with the use of 
paint, either white or yellow, it will be as dainty a room as one 
could wish. 

Of first importance is a dry basement; dampness there is a 
menace to the health as well as a needless extravagance. The 
waste for which it is the cause exceeds many times the cost of 
water-proofing. ; 

To make perfectly watertight, lay a four-inch French drain 
around the entire excavated portion of the building, with its 
highest point two inches below the level of the basement floor ; 
have all the joints wrapped with cheesecloth and connect the 
drain with the rain water sewer. From the bottom of the footing 
to the grade line, all the outside surface walls of the basement 
around the excavated portion should be given a good coat of 
water-proof building paper ; then cover this with a coat of water- 
proof cement paint. 

For a fire retardent (most dwelling house fires starting in the 
basement) as well as appearance, the entire ceiling of the base- 
ment should be covered with metal lath and plaster. 

Walls of white enamel brick are ideal, but expensive, but if all 
masonry walls are given two coats of water-proof paint the result 
will be pleasing to the eye as well as easy to keep clean. 

Have a light laundry, it in summer being usually the coolest 
part of the house, and with its low stove, just the height for pre- 


' serving kettles, is an excellent place for work during the canning 


season. Then odors and extra heat are kept from the living 
rooms. The white porcelain tubs placed to receive the best light, 
should be two feet from the wall, which also allows space to clean 
around them. A closet provided with shelves for drawers will 
be useful. Here can be kept divers articles for which it is diffi- 
cult to find space in the small kitchen or pantry. The broom and 
tableboard closets might also be located in this room. See that 
there is space for a large table, as it is better than the board for 
the ironing of table and bed linen. 
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A smooth floor, easy to keep clean, is.a requirement in, both 
laundry and bathroom. To obtain this it is only necessary to give 
the cement floor a coat of water-proof paint. | 

Plan the storeroom carefully. It will add’greatly to the pleasure 
of housekeeping to have racks where the tfunks.and chests will be 
of easy access; also shelves for the boxes,’ arid, when these are 
labeled before storing, time will not be lo%sin a‘search for mis- 
placed articles. ac", 

The workroom is handy. Screens can.he repaired, painted and 
stored here, seed pans made and house’ and garden tools kept to- 
gether. hy 

Well-built coal bins in convenient proximity to the furnace ar 
a proper arrangement. If the ash pit froma fireplace above:has a 
cast-iron door, there will be no danger of fire. When wood is 
used, the pit should be of good size and the ashes saved. They 
are an excellent fertilizer and make the soil exceedingly friable. 

Put let-down shelves under all sunny windows. These will be 
found ideal for plants and seedpans ; then they are out of the way 
and in an equable temperature. 

Have the vegetable cellars as far from the heating plant as pos- 
sible; a well-ventilated, cold cellar will greatly reduce the high 
cost of living. Here roots may be stored and vegetables such as 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts and celery placed in an upright posi- 
tion with their roots on soil. Provide racks for onions, toma- 
toes and squash. Shelves or closets for preserves can be built in 
this room, as preserved as well as fresh fruit keep better in a cool 
dark place. 

Be sure the lighting fixtures are well located: matches and 
candles are unsatisfactory as well as dangerous in the store- 
room. The laundry requires good lighting over tubs and ironing 
boards ; fixtures near furnace entry and preserve closets will many 
times repay their cost. Thus with little thought the basement may 
be made to contain the conveniences so necessary to the comfort 
of the home and so well worth the thought of every home maker. 
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FIREPLACE INSCRIPTIONS 


UCKY the man who can cut down his own trees, chop them 
into firewood, season the product of the axe to his liking, 
and use the stout billets to warm and cheer his home and guests. 
Whether the house be hut or palace, it can have no fitter decora- 
tion than a seemly hearth, and no hearth is the worse for an in- 
scription suitable to the room and its purposes. As a matter of 
fact such inscriptions can hardly be called usual either in this 
country or in Europe. Long before most men knew aught of 
writing the hearth was invented, perhaps in its simplest form, 
soon after men began to use articulate speech. Fit inscriptions 
for the hearth, therefore, are not easily found, nor are they easily 
invented. It is easier to make a posy for a ring, or a suitable 
rhyme to accompany a gift, than to put into apt words a proper 
sentiment to take its permanent place upon the chimney breast. 
Such a phrase or sentence must not be too long or too short. The 
idea conveyed must be one that host and guest, parents and chil- 
dren, may see before them day after day and not find trite, pre- 
tentious, malapropos or priggish. Such a motto should express 
in well chosen words the finest sentiment of the hearth, and if the 
room be one of hospitable resort, the sentiment should be suf- 
ficiently homely to connote that warmth of heart, without which 
the logs blaze in vain, yet not so intimate as by implication to in- 
clude in the welcome only those of the family. 

It is a pleasant thought that the main hearth of the house should 
never really grow cold all winter long, and it is a sort of duty 
upon every householder, once a week at least, to let midnight 
find hosts and guests still gathered about the cheering blaze. To 
the intimate guest it is a special privilege to be present at that 
half lustral rite, the midnight covering of the embers with their 
own ashes against the resurrection of the fire on the morrow. 
The hearth inscription that shall seem as fit by the flickering light 
of that intimate hour which comes toward the end of a long even- 
ing’s converse as it seems when the logs are all ablaze against the 
cold of a snowy mid-winter morning has vindicated its right to 
the place of honor. 


The Office of Albro and Lindeberg, Architects. 


BUSINESS OFFICES FROM A 
DECORATIVE VIEW-POINT 


wonderment to me that so many Ameri- 

cans, who demand in their home every 

refinement and comfort that taste can suggest, are con- 
tent to have offices of such generally slovenly and unattractive 
character. The American business man when looking for a new 
office instinctively gravitates toward an office building of which 
the exterior is prepossessing, both architecturally and practically, 
which shall have an entrance hall of expensive and impressive 
appearance, he demands that the elevators are something beyond 
mere wire cages, and he requires that the corridor on his floor, 
into which he emerges from the elevator, shall have some archi- 
tectural treatment with good quality of flooring, a marble wain- 
scot and a cornice; but there his requirements seem to stop. These 
same office buildings will have floors in the offices of plain slabs 
of cement, the concrete fireproofing of the framing of the building 
will be exposed in awkward beams across the ceiling, the walls 
will be covered with some kind of shiny paint, and the partitions 
between the various offices are of exactly the type one would ex- 


L has long been a subject of. considerable 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


pect from the advertisements of one of the 
largest firms that make a specialty of equip- 
ping office buildings that their partition work 
“is made by the mile and sold by the foot.” Now, when the 
American business man has gotten all this partition work to- 
gether, has painted his walls, has bought some kind of floor 
covering so that the feet of his employees will not be made sore 
by the hard cement floors, he has not even achieved economy, 
much less comfort and surroundings which are agreeable to live 
with. Nor does an office of this kind help a man to either get or 
hold business; the man who argues that his clients are more im- 
pressed by the type of office building for which he pays two dol- 
lars a square foot a year than by the type where he only pays 
seventy-five cents is perfectly correct, and very likely the differ- 
ence in the rental value of the work is more than made up to him 
by the better clientele which superior surroundings either attract 
or hold, but the man who thinks so clearly thus far, somehow 
never stops to consider that an agreeable and artistic office is as 
vital a factor in securing the class of business which he is anxious 














to attract as good entrance ways 
and a good neighborhood. In 
fact, I would not be surprised if 
a good office in a poor building 
once reached, by the very differ- 
ence in quality from the expect- 
ed, is a more vital factor in 
making sales, whether of mer- 
chandise or brains, than a poor 
office in a good building, since 
one knows instinctively (al - 
though it may not be reasoned 
out) that the good building is 
not due to the brains of the oc- 
cupant, while the good office is. 

Another practical argument 
which should appeal to the sensi- 
ble business man is that in any 
business a great proportion of 
the people who come to see him 
are compelled to wait anywhere 
from a few minutes to an hour 
before they can be received. No 
business man can adjust his en- 
gagements with such exact per- 
fection that one client or pur- 
chaser succeeds another with the 
mechanical accuracy of a clock, 
and it is extremely important in 
every business not to have a pur- 
chaser (again either of brains or 
merchandise) leave without some 
attempt being made to sell him 
what he wants. The saloons and 
the department stores are far in 
advance in this respect of the 
lawyers and the doctors, and a 
lawyer or a doctor is no more as- 
sured that his client or patient 
will wait to see him and him alone than is the saloon-keeper 
or the storekeeper. Some of the best clients I have had during the 
past two years have been lawyers, and men for whose ability and 
taste I have the most profound respect, but I can never under- 
stand when I go to one of their offices, why they permit the condi- 
tions to exist which are found in all of them. It is true that I have 
waited to see them, but it is because I was the one who was selling 
something ; had I been a client and compelled to wait in such 
unattractive and noisy surroundings, the result might have been 
very different. One enters, as a rule, in the office of the American 
business man, a small, irregular hall which has been partitioned off 





The New York Office of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, Architects 








The Private Office of Oscar Michael, Newark, N. J. 
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from the balance of the office by 
wood and glass partitions ; these 
partitions cut into the cornice, 
which was designed to run 
around the entire space, in a 
most awkward way imaginable ; 
they are not sound-proof. If the 
glass is not covered with cur- 
tains there is no privacy for the 
people working behind them, if 
they are covered, the entrance is 
dark and stuffy. The furniture 
is of the typical “office” kind, 
solid, clumsy and uncomfortable 
chairs, and a stiff leather sofa, 
this called a “lounge,” against 
which I have a particular 
grudge, since lounging is the 
last thing one wishes in his 
office. Everyone in such an 
office works under the worst pos- 
sible conditions, both of lighting 
and of noise, and when I have 
been forced to visit my own law- 
yer as his client, I have not in- 
frequently found myself wander- 
ing from the story of my own 
woes because of the rapt atten- 
tion with which I listened to the 
story of the woman securing a 
divorce in the next compartment. 
There is no earthly reason why 
people should put up with such 
surroundings in their daily life. 
The average American, whether 
employed or employer, spends 
more of the waking time in his 
office than he does in his home, 
and has even lately taken to de- 
manding that his street cars and his railroad cars should be artis- 
tic as well as comfortable, and well ventilated, and just to prove 
that business conditions are compatible with elegance and comfort, 
I am illustrating the offices of a few Americans who work just as 
hard and far more comfortably than the rest of us. 

As might be expected, two of the offices are those of archi- 
tects. The third is the waiting-room of a dealer in tobacco, 
the fourth of a lawyer and the last two reception-rooms of well- 
known New York houses which deal in furniture, rugs and 
decorations. The five interiors represent a wide range. 

The first which I have used for illustration is the office of Albro 
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and Lindeberg, whose reputation as architects is such that one is 
not surprised that their office is of this character. The room illus- 
trated is the reception-room; the building is of the typical office 
building type; the floors are of reinforced concrete, and the beams 
of the floors above are exposed in the ceiling, as is likewise one of 
the pipes of the automatic sprinkler system with which the build- 
ing was equipped. The whole space when they leased it was open 
and unfinished, and there is no need to illustrate a typical office in 
a building of this character to show how great a change there is 
in the appearance and comfort of the room. The floor has been 
covered with a carpet the full size of the room, which with the 
modern system of vacuum cleaning, is quite as clean as any rug 
would be, and does not expose the unsightly cement floor at the 
edges. Part of the walls are of terra-cotta blocks, and where a 
glance partition was necessary to pass light into another portion 
of the office, this was done by double sash to make them sound- 
proof curtained between the two; being in a hermetically-sealed 
space, the curtains are never dusty. The sash are divided into 
small panes, and thus add, rather than detract from the appear- 
ance of the room. The walls, instead of being painted “three 
coats of paint and two of enamel,” are covered with grass cloth, 
which is no more expensive than the painting, does not scratch or 
fade, and through which nails can be driven and afterwards re- 
moved without marring the wall surface, thus requiring expensive 
repainting. The ceiling has the beams emphasized and molded 
so that they become part of the design of the room, and not an 
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excrescence, the sprinkler pipe, which could not be concealed, was 
painted dark, so that it is practically invisible. The electric fix- 
tures, instead of being of the typical office character, are replaced 
by a pair of well-designed electric candles on the desk, and a 
beautiful candelabrum in the center of the room. The furniture 
is comfortable, durable and sightly; the desk at the left of the 
room is used to hold the pictures and drawings which form part 
of an architect’s stock in trade, his bait to the unwary; the walls 
are hung with sketches of executed work, and a few ornaments 
of exquisite design and character are included, so that the room 
may not look bare and unfurnished. Its utility as a place of 
business has been in no way impaired by its artistic quality, and 
there is no doubt that the sub-conscious impression received by a 
visitor to this room is important as a business asset. 

The reception-room in the New York office of Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson is of equal beauty, although of slightly different 
character. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson are famous primarily 
as architects of churches in a more or less English style, and the 
furnishings and decoration of their reception-room therefore re- 
flect this character. The room is not very large, and is lighted at 
one end by a large mullioned window; at the side a window and 
a door open onto a little roof-garden, possible only in an office 
situated as is this, in a pent house on the roof of an office building. 
The chests placed below the windows against the wall are not for 
ornament alone, but hold pictures and office records quite as well 
as would a Globe-Wernicke vertical file. The room is wainscoted 
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in oak in small panels, a process, of course, much more expensive 
than painting and papering the walls would be, but quite within 
the bounds of possibility for most of our business houses ; and the 
office of the Newark lawyer shows that this is the case. It is not 
dissimilar in type from that of Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and 
Ferguson ; the ceiling is of exquisite plaster work, the walls wain- 
scoted in skeleton wainscot against the plaster, and the plaster 
panels painted to match the woodwork of the stiles and rails. 
The furniture is perfectly appropriate to an office, strong, sub- 
stantial and comfortable, but it is at the same time elegant in the 
extreme; nor do I suppose that this furniture or the desk or the 
chandelier were any more expensive than would have been the 
usual commercial fixtures. 

The office of Messrs. Cullman Brothers, who are dealers in 
tobacco, was made over from a typical old store building at a 
comparatively small expense. The stairway to the storeroom on 
the second floor goes up from the right of this reception-room, and 
large sash doors divided into small panes open from the recep- 
tion-room to the private office. The treatment is simple and 
comparatively inexpensive, but lends a tone and dignity to the 
business room all the stock mahogany wainscoting and paneling 
could not possibly have achieved. 

The reception-room in the establishment of W. & J. Sloane is 
made more or less a place to exhibit articles sold by this con- 
cern. The cement floor is again covered with a carpet the full 
size of the room, the walls are paneled in plaster tinted nearly 
white, and these panels were so arranged that while agreeable in 
themselves they were not in design reminiscent of any particular 
school of architecture, so that the furnishings might from time to 
time be changed from the English school to that of Louis XVI 
or American Colonial without a feeling of incongruity being mani- 
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fest. At the time the photograph here illustrated was made, the 
furniture was of English type, suggestive of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and the vases, candlesticks and pictures 
are reminiscent of the same period. The room is a home-like and 
comfortable place in which details of purchase could be arranged 
and generous schemes of decoration talked over amid surround- 
ings which were in themselves evidences of the taste and ability 
of the house. 

In my own office I felt I wanted surroundings in which I 
could live comfortably, which would be a good background for 
pictures, and would suggest to my clients the sort of design 
that I wanted to do, and would at the same time be a pleasant 
place for them to wait if they were compelled to do so, and this 
had to be accomplished at the expenditure of a very small amount 
of money. I therefore built whatever partitions were necessary, 
carried the old cornice around these partitions instead of letting 
them cut into the cornice, removed the old, unsightly trims from 
the doors and had new ones made to replace them; simple elec- 
tric fixtures and inexpensive mahogany furniture with a cheap 
gray-toned cartridge paper completed an office which I was not 
ashamed to have form the first impressions of a new client. 

The value of this sort of advertising has been manifest to me 
as it has to the other gentlemen whose offices I have illustrated, 
and the secondary consideration of personal comfort has been a 
constant source of pleasure and satisfaction. Now, this can be 
accomplished in almost any office at no greater expense than is 
incurred in the usual type of fittings and partition work. These 
offices are all of them quiet, light, attractive and comfortable. 
Everyone knows that efficiency is largely a matter of surround- 
ings, and these surroundings repay in increased efficiency far 
more than they cost in original outlay. 








COUNTRY HOUSE BUILDING 
IN WESTCHESTER 


By WILLIAM DEWSNAP 


builder great possibilities. The rugged hills give many 

charming views, and greatly assist the designer in at- 

taining pleasing landscape effects. In most of the com- 
munities of this county one notes that careful consideration has 
been given to each design. Here you will find originality and 
good taste, notwithstanding large activities. Apparently the 
members of each community have not forgotten to harmonize 
with the beautiful surroundings, while striving for all the com- 
forts of country living. 

The houses illustrated are erected in Colonial Heights, a name 
given on account of the elevation and the Revolutionary history of 
the estate. It is in the eastern section of the City of Yonkers, on a 
hill overlooking the beautiful Bronx Valley. The highest point 
is about three hundred feet above sea level, sloping east and west, 
giving extended views and excellent natural drainage. The prop- 
erty has been attractively developed, with wide streets, boulevards 
and parkways, by the Tasker-Halsted Realty Company. Sev- 
eral of its best streets have large, beautiful shade trees planted a 
number of years ago. 

The first house illustrated is in the Dutch Colonial style, and is 
the residence of Mr. Paul von Amsberg. Careful thought has 
been given to its proportions and, the fine lines of the gambrel 
roof. Emphasis has been given to simple, beautiful detail. The 
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house stands well back from a wide avenue and is surrounded by 
large, noble trees, Fortunately these were planted by an earlier 
settler. 

From the avenue a straight path leads to an entrance portico, 
which is fianked by high-backed settees. You enter a large hall, 


which commands a pleasing view up the staircase and through the 
windows, beyord. To the right is a spacious living-room, de-- 


signed in finest Colonial detail. Features of this room are a large 
fireplace, a window-seat and French doors leading to the private 
veranda. 

The staircase is broad, with a wide landing, and lighted by a 
group of three leaded windows. At the left of the reception- 
room there is a well lighted dining-room, conveniently connected 
with the kitchen by a fine pantry. The pleasure of outside dining 
may be fully enjoyed upon the veranda, which opens with French 
doors from the dining-room. In the kitchen you will find that 
none of the modern conveniences have been overlooked. 

Four well lighted and cross-ventilated chambers and a good- 
sized bathroom comprise the second story. In the third we find 
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The Home of Mr. Paul von Amsberg, Colonial Heights, N. Y. 
two servants’ rooms and a bath. The reception-hall and staircase 
are finished with white paint, with the exception of the mahogany 
rails and newel caps. The wall decorations are in harmony. The 
Colonial feeling is very strong in the low wainscoted living-room. 
Above the wainscoting is a beautiful wall decoration—a white 
ceiling, relieved by molded cross-beams and cornices. The red 
brick fireplace is bordered with a white Colonial mantel. 

The color scheme of the exterior is white, with a dark moss 
green. roof, and red tapestry brick chimneys. 

The second house illustrated is the home of Mr. Charles L. 
Seabury, and is located at the junction of Bronx River Road and 
the new Parkway. In designing this house great care was given 
to the conditions of the rugged location. As there was very little 
depth to the plot, a design of wide frontage was required. The 
site suggested a house of light gray stucco with a red Spanish 
tiled roof. Relieved as it is by the heavy green foliage, it proved 
very satisfactory. 

A careful examination of the floor plans will show that the out- 
look was almost entirely from the front. It was necessary to 
most carefully consider the lighting of the house, and ample pro- 
vision was made for this. It is to be noted that all the principal 
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rooms are of ample dimensions, 
and the effect upon entering is of 
great space. — ae 
The reception-hall, dining- 
room and living-room are fin- 
ished in stained and waxed oak. 
The details are richly carried out. 
A high wainscoting with large 
panels finished at top with plate 
shelf embellishes the sidewalls 
of the dining-room. Boxed 
beams richly moulded to side- 
walls and to decorated panels 
complete the ceiling design. 
There is a pleasing window seat 
opening out to the terrace. 


ve St he Atmore 


The Home of Mr. Char 


In the living-room a less or- 
nate treatment has been em- 
ployed. The open fireplace is 
designed in red brick with heavy 
oak mante!. A window seat like 
the dining-room adds interest to 
the front of the room, while at 
the back the columned opening 
separates a cozy nook surround- 
ed by bookshelves. French doors 
open to the very spacious ve- 
randa. The chambers, with one 
exception, are finished in white 
with mahogany doors. There are 
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two complete bathrooms in the 
second story. 

Considerable study has been 
given the arrangement of the 
servants’ quarters. The kitchen 
is large, well lighted and venti- 
lated. There is ample closet and 
cupboard room, refrigerator 
closet and servants’ porch. Un- 
der the kitchen is a large, well 
lighted and ventilated laundry 
fully equipped. From the laun- 
dry a servant’s staircase leads to 
the second story maid’s room 
and bath. 

Just a word about the stucco 


construction may be interesting 
to the reader. All the exterior 
walls are sheathed with matched 
boards and then covered with 
heavy waterproof felt. They 
are then furred to give air space 
and proper nailing for the ex- 
panded galvanized iron lath. 
The stucco is of Portland cement 
and special sand mixture, floated 
down to a sand surface, and of a 
light gray color. The stucco is 
waterproofed—an essential fea- 
ture to the life of the material. 








PREPARE FOR EASTER 
IN OCTOBER BylI.M. ANGELL 


ROWING our own flowers for Easter is more interesting, 
(it as well as more economical, than purchasing from a 
florist. Personal experience in starting Dutch bulbs in 
the fall, for early April flowering, proved, to our satis- 
faction, that this class of plants is among the best for use in home 
decoration at Easter time. Naturally, varieties of Dutch bulbs 
that-foree-qtickty- are mot as suitable as those that force slowly, 
for the former may be brought into bloom at Christmas, or 
earlier, while the latter may be held back for spring flowering. 
The floral decorations supplied by our window garden at 
Easter time were as follows: 
Narcissus—Grand Monarque, Poeticus ornatus, Horsfieldi, Em- 
press (white and yellow), and Von Sion. 
Tulips—Princess Marianne. 
Forced. Twigs—Apple blossoms. 

The conditions that helped toward success with our Easter bulbs 
were: a dark, mouse-proof cellar closet, where the temperature 
stood between forty and fifty; a very light living-room, with four 
southeast windows, where the thermometer kept to the sixties in 
the daytime; a cooler room, where the plants were placed when 
the flowers opened, in order to prolong the blooming season. 

Soil for potting was composed of woods earth, turf soil and 
sand, equal parts, with a sixth of the bulk very old manure. 
When potting the soil was not pressed, nor the bulbs forced 
down, for the root growth, later, would have lifted the plant. 
Bulbs were set pointed end up and the tops barely covered with 
soil. After moistening the earth, the pots were ready to set in a cool 





Grand Monarque Narcissus 








Princess Marianne Tulips 


dark place to make roots, as top growth must be discouraged until 
the pots are full of roots; this we determined by turning out the 
contents, at various times when the soil was moist enough to 
form a ball, and then carefully sliding it back in place. When a 
good network of roots showed, the pots were brought upstairs to 
a light room. For narcissus, a home-made plant table, with 
three shelves, was constructed ; the pots spent the first few days 
on the lower shelf, a few inches above the floor, where the light 
was dim, next on the middle shelf, and when the foliage showed 
a good green color they were promoted to the top shelf, on a line 
with the window sill, where the light was full strength. 


TULIPS 


Princess Marianne was the variety of tulip chosen for the 
Easter window garden, because it had been very satisfactory in 
former seasons—a beautiful variety, white, with touches of pink 
and yellow, and measuring six inches across when fully open. 
Potted on October 31st and brought up from the cellar on 
March rst, it was in full bloom March 25th and did not fade till 
April 12th. Another potted November 15th bloomed April 8th. 
Tulips are especially fitted for slow forcing and so are valuable 
for an Easter collection of bulbs. When ready to bring to the 
light they should be placed in a window that has full sunshine 
and watered freely. Good tulip bulbs have a red color, the result 
of having been grown in the right soil; size is not so important. 
Vigorous root growth is very necessary, and, although this is 
sometimes accomplished by two months’ storage in a dark place, 
in our case the bulbs were kept in the cellar for fifteen weeks, the 
abundant root growth showing in the quick maturing flowers, 
only twenty-three days elapsing between the time the pots were 
brought to the light and the day the first flower opened. The 
flowering period ended three weeks later. 
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Apple Twigs Forced for Easter Bloom 


NARCISSUS 


Poeticus ornatus is one of the best bulbs for house bloom. The 
sweet-scented flowers are pure white with a colored cup. Each 
bulb sends up several flowers that measure two inches and more 
in diameter. Our poeticus was potted October 31st and kept in 
the cellar closet till March Ist. By this time the bulbs had made 
excellent root growth, and in twelve days after coming to the 
light they had developed leaves several inches in length. Two 
weeks later the plants had doubled their height and begun to 
bloom. This remarkable rate of growth is characteristic of many 
members of the bulb tribe. Poeticus retained its decorative qual- 
ities for three weeks, displaying its greatest beauty at Easter, the 
first week in April. Other poeticus bulbs were grown in water 
as an experiment. They were started November 17th and opened 
the first flower the middle of March, fading the end of April. 
These supplied a unique Easter ornament, for this variety is 
most commonly grown in soil and rarely seen as a water plant. 

Grand Monarque is one of the finest of the polyanthus division 
of the narcissus family. The flowers are similar to those of the 
Chinese Sacred Lily, but superior, as they are larger and of 
greater substance and beauty. The cluster shown in the photo- 
graph numbered twelve flowers on one stem; another flower 
head contained individual blossoms that measured two inches 
across; many of these cluster sorts bear flowers only half that 
size. Grand Monarque requires space for growing, as the bulbs 
are unusually large. The plant pictured represents an experi- 
ment. It was grown in plain sand with no fertilizer or other 
aid to growth. The perfect flowers, with their pure white petals 
and pale yellow cups, could not have been more beautiful with 
any heartier diet. Started on November 17th, and left in the cel- 
lar until January 27th, they made a slower after-growth than the 
others, taking two months in the light to reach full bloom, the 
last week in March. 
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FORCED TWIGS 


Another type of floral decoration that is most acceptable at 
Easter time is the forced twigs of fruit trees. Apple blossoms, 
sometimes two inches in diameter, and with beautiful touches of 
pink on the petals, may be raised on a diet no stronger than a jar 
of water. Twigs a half yard long, broken from the trees the 
first of March, and placed in a sunny window, were in bloom at 
the end of the month. Cherry blossoms made even quicker 
growth. The twigs were picked on February 21st and showed 
the first blossom March 7th. Still another lot, brought in March 
18th, were at their height April 6th. If the water cannot be 
changed often it is best to put a piece of charcoal in the jar. 

Sometimes bulbs will persistently send up top growth before 
the roots are sufficiently vigorous. These misguided plants will 
have to be brought to the light to prevent spindling growth, but 
they will never equal those that have made their root growth in 
a more orthodox manner. Should the soil in the bulb pots be- 
come dry during the period of storage, it should be remoistened, 
but over-watering will result in molding. 

A high temperature in the living-room will be almost certain 
to blast the buds; on the other hand, a long blooming season will 
be ensured by keeping the plants in a very cool room after the 
flowers open. Bulbs need generous watering during the bloom- 
ing period. Fresh air, without draught, and no dust, are ideal 
conditions for bulbs. 

After blooming, the pots should be placed in a light cellar and 
allowed to dry off gradually. When the foliage is entirely dead, the 
bulbs are dry and ready for storing to plant in the open garden 
the following fall. Next year’s bloom depends on this year’s 


foliage ; for this reason the leaves must not be cut or bruised. 

There is a great deal of charm to the blooming branches, and 
it is strange that this simple, interesting means of securing Easter 
blossoms is so little appreciated. 





Poeticus Narcissus for Easter 











THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE SMALL HOUSE 


IV—CONCERNING COLONIAL HOMES 


“He’s a wonder: he can turn 
a brown-stone mansion into a 
colonial house with a pot of 
yellow paint.” 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


XACTLY: to many folk, “Colonial” 
K, spells merely some heavy yellow 
mass sugared over with an elaborate 
icing of columns, cornices, and 
what-not, like any enormous 
pound-cake. And so it is, that 
too often we see fearful and 
wonderful structures cheerfully 
labeled “Colonial” or “Modern 
Colonial” by their merry build- 
ers, until it’s small wonder that 
just a thought of prejudice is 
beginning to spring up against 
those misused terms! 

So now, supposing that we 
mean to build some sort of 
small house: shall it be Colo- 
nial? and if, what sort of Colo- 
nial? 

Well, that depends largely on 
the site! For example, it would 
be the height of absurdity to 
plant a prim Colonial cottage 
down among the vigorous, virile 
Mission bungalows of some Cal- 
ifornia town, just as the Mis- 
sion bungalow is a huge misfit 
in the average Eastern village. 
Exotic architecture is never 
wholly satisfactory; in all ages, 
the really beautiful building has’ grown 
naturally, as it were, from its surround- 
ings. And this is especially true of Colo- 
nial architecture in its purest form. The 
home-maker of seventeen - hundred - and - 
something troubled himself very little about 
“styles” or periods”; he wanted a comfort- 
able, convenient house, and he planned it so, 
with as little fuss-and-feathers as possible. 


of the Past 


Fig. 2—A New House at Johnstown, Pa. Suggesting the Traditions 


By 
WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


A central hallway ran through the middle, 
with rooms to right and left; good, well- 
shaped rooms, free from erratic nooks and 
angles. Now and then, if the cottage was 
very tiny, the rooms were on one side, only, 


size and arrangement of our rooms, and all; 
and then, perhaps, we bring it to our archi- 
tect, and ask him to design a Colonial ex- 
terior for it, much as we would order a suit 
from our tailor! 

Now, the best Colonial designers worked 
quite differently. They fixed on the plan, 
but only tentatively ; then they sketched the 
elevation. And, if the proportions of the 

elevation weren’t correct, they 

















Fig. 1—The Morris House, Germantown 
of the hall; but always there was regularity 
and symmetry—nothing cut up! And I 
think it will very greatly profit us today if 
we study these same ideas a trifle more. 
The simple rectangular plan is usually far 
more comfortable and livable than the cut- 
up one; and there’s no question as to its 
greater economy. 

So, we've settled on our plan; fixed the 
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re-arranged the plan until a sat- 
isfactory result was obtained. Of 
course, this is exactly what any 
good architect does today; only, 
many clients get themselves into 
the notion that one unchangeable 
floor plan is the only thing they 
can or will have. And yet, as 
every architect knows, it’s gen- 
erally quite possible to re-design 
this floor plan so as to get a 
proper exterior effect and yet: 
give the house-mistress exactly 
what she demands indoors. A 
room may be set sidewise in- 
stead of lengthwise; a pantry or 
bathroom shifted about; the 
stairs put here instead of there; 
and so on. 

But, above all, beware of 
over-elaboration and over-deco- 
ration! Take the Morris 
House (Fig. 1), for example; 
notice how really simple it is, 
yet how thoroughly pleasing. 
The chief feature is the exquisite little 
entrance porch; the old eighteenth-century 
designer concentrated his interest on this 
and on the enrichment of the cornice, leav- 
ing the rest of the house severely simple and 
plain, yet beautifully proportioned. Some 
modern architects would have spoiled things 
by sticking on additional ornament—erratic 
window-panes, gingerbread wooden corner 
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Fig. 3—A Colonial Home at Oak Lane, Pa., of Excellent Lines and. 


Proportions 
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Fig. 5—House at Valley Forge, Pa. Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects 


pilasters, or what-not. But notice Figure 2; 
see how carefully these present-day archi- 
tects have carried out the best traditions and 
principles of the old Colonial builders, yet 
without any slavish copying. The house is 
absolutely simple and plain, save for the 
quaint hooded stoop, with its setting of 
white plant-ladders. Frankly, I think it’s 
really an improvement on the Morris House 
—don’t you? 

Or take Figure 3, another modern idea. 


‘Here we have something just a bit more 


elaborate, yet thoroughly dignified, never- 
theless. The graceful little entrance porch 
is most attractive; the “Palladian” window 
above it carries out the central feature in- 
terest, just as the plant-ladders did in the 
other. The brick quoins at the corners of 
the house give just the needed relief; an 
unskilled designer would have probably put 
in white marble blocks here, and thus not 
only narrowed his design but made it spotty 
and ill-balanced. The long casement win- 
dows on the side porch are quite elaborate; 
if they had been thrust out in the open they 
would have jarred the simplicity of the 
other windows. As it is, however, they are 
so well hidden that they do no harm; and, 
of course, they must give a delightful in- 
terior effect to the long living-room. 

But here’s another old-time design (Fig. 
4), the Johnson House, built in 1768. 
Plainer even than the Morris House it is, 
yet exquisitely proportioned. The quaint 
“Germantown hood” and the tiny seats on 
either hand of the doorway were character- 
istic of many old Rural-Philadelphia houses, 
but the main porch always faced the gar- 
den instead of the street. These old Quaker 
folk liked a bit of privacy; they really 
couldn’t see why one should sit out towards 
the hot, dusty street, instead of toward the 


cool green garden! And so the front porch 
was always reduced to the very lowest 
terms; just a mere shelter to the doorway. 
Nowadays we are beginning to appreciate 
the common sense of this, and are shifting 
our large porches to the side or the rear. 

Figure 5 and Figure 6 aremodern houses 
carrying out the “Germantown. hood” idea. 
Thoroughly simple, of course; yet wonder- 
fully pleasing in line and proportion. No- 
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tice, in all these, how very careful the archi- 
tects are to avoid any erratic or fanciful 
thing in window design; the effect is se- 
cured by symmetry and proportion. Even 
the dormer windows are simple and pleas- 
ing, and just a little smaller than the other 
windows. And this is an improvement on 
some of the old designs, for the dormers of 
the Johnson House, for instance, are ill- 
spaced and much too large. In the picture, 
the trees hide this defect a trifle, but still it’s 
noticeable. Three smaller dormers, as in 
Figure 2 or Figure 5, would have been far 
better. It’s worth while to remember that 
a Colonial house isn’t necessarily good ar- 
chitecture, just because 1t’s old; one must 
look beneath the picturesque age glamour 
before trying to copy one of these old-time 
homes. Indeed, that explains much worth- 
less modern “Colonial” stuff; the builders 
have imitated the bad instead of the good! 

Figure 7 and Figure 8 show another 
modern cottage along “Germantown” lines ; 
the conditions of the interior plan, however, 
forced the entrance to be set to one side, in- 
stead of centrally. Nevertheless, the de- 
sign preserves symmetry and balance; there 
isn’t any attempt at oddity or irregularity. 
This house, by the way, is a country cottage, 
pure and simple; it would be a bit out of 
place on a narrow suburban lot. The site is 
on a green hillside with a twenty-mile view 
up the valley of a historic little stream in 
Eastern Pennsylvania; therefore, the wide 
front porch, with its balcony above, is made 
the chief feature of the front, and the Ger- 
mantown hood is thrust to the rear. 

Now, suppose we explode a few cherished 
fallacies. In the first place, remarkably few 
of the old Colonial houses were “yellow and 
white”; even when rough-cast, they were 
generally gray, or grayish-white. “Green 
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Fig. 4—The Johnson Homestead Built in 1768 
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Fig. 6—House at Germantown. 


and white” would more nearly express it; 
for the upper blinds were always green and 
the rest of the woodwork white. In Figure 
4 you can still see the old hinges 
on the second-story windows, 
whence the old green blinds have 
been removed. 

In the second place, red and 
black brickwork was mainly used 
for the larger and more impos- 
ing buildings; the smaller cot- 
tages were usually all red brick. 
Very sensible, too; the red and 
black effect looks priggish and 
spotty on a little cottage, no 
matter how effective it may be 
on a big formal mansion. No- 
tice how entirely satisfactory 
the brickwork is in Figure 2, 
Figure 3 and Figure 7, for in- 
stance; yet the bricks are all 
of one tone. 

Of course, stonework is best 
of all, provided it be not too for- 
mal. The old Johnson House is 
pleasing enough today, after the 
touch of time has softened it 
down; but I’m afraid it was once a little 
hard and stiff, when the formally squared 
stones were first laid! Even now I much 
prefer the delightful picturesqueness of Fig- 
ure 6, modern though it be; and I think 
most folk will agree with me—don’t you? 

“Of all materials available for building, 
none is so common, so serviceable and so 
generally satisfactory as brick,” says R. 
Clipston Sturgis. “Brick is made every- 
where throughout this country, and is eas- 
ily transported. It is durable. It makes a 
wall that is cheap, with proper construction 
dry, and an excellent nonconductor. Our 
common brick is a red that is neither so 
brilliant as to be aggressive, nor yet so dark 
as to be somber, but harmonizes well with 
the prevailing country tones, whether they 
be the fresh greens of spring, the deeper 
and more varied tones of summer and au- 
tumn, or the whites, blues and violets of 
winter. A considerable variety of tones 
can be produced with the same brick simply 
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by a modification of 
the size and color of 
the mortar joint, and 
thus the wall can be 
made to suit particu- 
lar surroundings, or 
to harmonize with the 
stone which may be 
used with it. 

“The trolleys are 
making extra-subur- 
ban land available, 
and one buys an acre 
or two farther out, 
where a few years 
ago it would have 
been a mere house lot 
with a grass plot and 
a back yard that 
would have sufficed. 
3uilding a home is 
not the same as build- 
ing a summer cottage. 
It is not temporary, 
and should not only not be built of tem- 
porary material, but, what is even more im- 
portant, it should not look temporary. The 






Fig. 7—Modern Cottage on Germantown Lines 


wooden house, well built, well cared for, 


renewed from time to time, may last indefi- 


nitely ; but it has not 
the same appearance 
of permanency as 
brick or stone or other 
durable materials. If 
you haven’t this look 
in your house you 
are losing one of the 
valuable characteris- 
tics of a home. 

“As the simplest ex- 
ample, I will imagine 
a house with outside 
walls of brick, but no 
cut stone work, the 
finish of doors and 
windows, the eaves 
and the roof being all 
wood. There will be 
no difference between 
a_ well-built wooden 
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house and this brick one, except the outside 
walls above the ground. The stone or brick 
walls of the cellar will be the same. The walls 
above in one case are constructed of up- 
right timbers (called studding), boarded, 
covered with paper and then with shingles 
or clapboards. In the other case it is a 
brick wall twelve inches thick, furred on the 
inside to receive the laths. Both the brick 
and the stud walls will be lathed, so we may 
leave the lathing out in making the compari- 
son. Now find out the difference in cost 
between say a hundred superficial feet of 
these two kinds of walls, calculate how 
many hundred feet of outside wall you have 
and you will know how much more your 
brick house will cost; for everything else 
in the house will remain just the same, 
your cellar, your roof, and the outside fin- 
ish, all inside carpentry, the plastering, 
painting, heating, plumbing and lighting.” 

Sharply sloping ground, when it causes 
a house lot to tip up irregularly from the 
sidewalk, is commonly regarded as hopeless 
by a neighborhood whose level sites blos- 
som with level houses, the homes of level- 
headed and well-regulated families. Such 
property is usually the last to be 
bought and developed. It is only 
the person who _ instinctively 
seeks “something different,” who 
has imagination enough to turn 
the shortcomings of the site into 
permanent advantages, who will 
have in the end a most individual 
and picturesque dwelling. He 
will have also at the outset the 
advantage of paying the mini- 
mum price for his land. 

The cost of grading has, of 
course, to be taken into account, 
but this can be done year by year 
after the house is built. 


The first step in actual con- 
struction consists in the clearing 
away of all timber. Especial 
care should be taken to trans- 
plant all trees encountered in the 
course of the roadway which 
may do for planting again in 
various parts of the estate. 


While this seems a perfectly natural thing 
it is always well to go carefully. 


to do, 





Fig. 8—Modified Germantown Type 














"HE CELLAR OF A HOUSE 


What It Is and What It Might Be 


ENTION of the word “cellar” in- 
M stinctively brings to mind that in- 
describable odor of dampness as- 
sociated with anything below 
ground, together with a picture of disorder 
in which all of the objects are covered with 
a snow-like film of finely powdered ashes. 
It is one of those memories coupled with 
carrying a lighted candle and using great 
care to avoid falling over some family heir- 
loom awaiting the eventful day when it can 
be consistently disposed of altogether. In 
these days of scientific housekeeping, when 
the elimination of useless labor is secured 
through a common-sense arrangement of 
the working plant, it is time to give very 
careful consideration to the possibilities of 
the cellar. 

The problem of ridding rooms below 
ground of their objectionable features was 
first successfully solved in the modern city 
business building. Today it is not unusual 
to find restaurants or barber shops, luxuri- 
ously fitted up and well patronized, in the 
basement, below the sidewalk, or even in 
the sub-basement, of hotels or office build- 
ings. The difficulties successfully overcome 
in buildings of this class are very similar to 
those which present themselves in the cel- 
lar of the most simple home. Methods 
found satisfactory in the one case can be 
applied to the other, when shorn of their 
luxurious accompaniments, which would be 
wholly out of place in a domestic cellar. 

It is a little unfortunate to have used an 
illustration which may leave in the mind an 
impression of costliness, for the reason that 
without spending a cent a great deal can be 
accomplished in building a new house, by 
injecting a little common sense into the ar- 
rangement of the cellar, when the plans are 
being drawn. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down 
as to just what should be provided in a 
cellar, for conditions vary so much in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and individ- 
ual preference of the owner is such an im- 
portant factor. Most isolated houses in the 
northern and central States have a furnace 
as the principal feature, with its coal bin 
and wood pile as necessary auxiliaries. 
Stationary wash-tubs are probably next in 
importance, followed by storage space for 
preserves, vegetables, etc. All of these 
things put together would not fill one-third 
of the space, but they are usually so well 
scattered and spread out that there is little 
room for anything else. 

To illustrate what can be done in the mat- 
ter of arrangement, suppose a specific case 
is considered. Take, for instance, the cel- 
lar of an isolated home measuring, say, 
thirty feet wide by forty feet deep. If the 
porch runs across the front, it naturally in- 
terferes with windows, and is apt to make 
that end of the cellar dark and unsuited to 
washing, but eminently satisfactory for the 
furnace. With hot water or steam heat, the 
Piping usually follows the outside walls, and 
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the furnace can be advantageously placed 
near the wall, which makes a particularly 
favorable arrangement. The chimney 
which serves the living-room fireplace is 
likely to be near enough the front of the 
house to also carry a flue for the furnace, 
which can then be placed in one of the front 
corners of the cellar. If you can only af- 
ford one partition in the whole cellar, let 
that form a good tight room around the 
furnace and coal bins, so that all of the dirt 
is kept from settling over everything. Don't 
waste any space in the furnace room ; make 
it just large enough to allow for shoveling 
coal and a narrow passage around the fur- 
nace, Fit a good tight door to it, and with 
one window for light, together with an 
opening for a coal chute, it is complete. If 
a hot-air furnace is used, it must be placed 
near the centre of the cellar, but it can usu- 
ally be shifted a little toward the dark end, 
and if care is used in arranging the hot-air 
pipes, they can be brought through the par- 
titions without difficulty. For a hot-air 
furnace it is a good plan to make the cellar 
a foot or two deeper than for steam or hot- 
water heat, so that the hot-air pipes will 
come high enough above the floor to allow 
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anyone to walk beneath them without hit- 
ting the head. 

The remaining space in the front end 
of the cellar can be used for a stor- 
age room or for closets, leaving the en- 
tire back half for a laundry and dry room. 
Many people have contented themselves 
with merely washing the clothes in the laun- 
dry, and on rainy days have carried them 
to the attic or some equally inconvenient 
place to dry. A little forethought will make 
the laundry a splendid dry room as well. 
Plenty of windows, on three sides if possi- 
ble, are essential, for air and light are in- 
dispensable. The appearance of cellar win- 
dows is often objected to, but in the rear 
they are not very noticeable, and they may 
be screened with bushes if necessary. Place 
the windows as close together as possible, 
leaving only two or three feet of masonry 
between them, and make them as high as 
conditions will allow. If the ground slopes 
off toward the rear, all the better, for then 
the windows can be made of liberal height. 
Place the tubs in one end of the room di- 
rectly in front of several windows, about 
one and a half feet out from the wall, to 
allow space back of the tubs for cleaning 
and to avoid the shadow near the wall. Be 
sure that one or two good gas or electric 
lights are placed near them, for early winter 
mornings are very dark. The stove should 
also be placed near the tubs for convenient 
handling of the clothes. 

In the laundry in question, which meas- 
ures about nineteen by twenty-eight feet, 
there should be available for drying pur- 
poses a space about sixteen feet square. 
This allows nine feet at one end for the 
tubs, with space for washing and ironing, 
together with a three-foot aisle along the 
other end as well as along the rear wall of 
the house. This space will easily accommo- 
date one hundred and forty feet of clothes- 
line. The most convenient way to stretch 
it would be to put a row of hooks, about six 
feet above the floor and two feet apart, on 
the partition wall across the cellar, and run 
the lines from these toward the back wall. 
The opposite row of hooks cannot be fast- 
ened directly to the back wall, as the lines 
would interfere with opening and closing 
the windows. The difficulty is easily ob- 
viated by running a hook board parallel to 
the back wall, about three feet from it and 
six feet above the floor. This hook board 
can be firmly secured to the floor beams 
overhead, and if made good and strong will 
support the hooks as satisfactorily as the 
wall itself. Care in designing the house 
will often result in the available laundry 
space being entirely free from posts or ob- 
structions. 

Cellar stairs are almost always sacrificed 
in one way or another; they are likely to be 
too narrow, steep, crooked or with scant 
headroom. They are more used than any 
other stairs in the house—an examination 
of any old house will confirm this, for wear 








on the treads tells the story. They should 
receive more attention than they do, for 
ashes have to be carried up; in clear weather 
heavy clothes-baskets have to be tugged up 
to the yard; screens have to be taken up and 
down, to say nothing of bicycles, children’s 
wagons, etc. 

So far, nothing has been considered ex- 
cept a common-sense arrangement of the 
most necessary elements. The next logical 
step is to take up the various ways in which 
the space can be improved to make it more 
serviceable. 


Advantages of Plaster. 


A plastered ceiling is a great advantage, 
in that it keeps the first floor of the house 
warmer and makes the cellar easier to keep 
clean. Brown rough plaster answers the 
purpose, but a white coat does not add 
much to the cost, and it makes the whole 
cellar much brighter and more attractive. 
Well-made wooden partitions faced on both 
sides with matched lumber run vertically, 
look neat when properly painted, and at the 
same time do not accumulate a lot of dust 
and dirt. Many partitions are carelessly 
put up with lumber on one side only, leav- 
ing the framework which supports them 
fully exposed to form shelves for the col- 
lection of dust or rubbish. Hollow terra- 
cotta tile plastered on both sides, or ex- 
panded metal plastered on both sides, may 
be advantageously used for partitions. 
When planning the partitions a closet for 
storage of fly screens and storm windows 
may often be included without material in- 
crease in cost. Fora cellar floor nothing is 
better than good cement well trowelled to a 
smooth, hard surface. Where plumbing 
arrangements will permit, it is wise to pro- 
vide a floor drain in each room and slope 
the floor slightly to them so that when 
plenty of water is used in cleaning, it is 
quickly carried off. 

With plenty of windows, a white plas- 
tered ceiling, partitions as described and 
ashes dust-confined to the furnace room, a 
good deal has been accomplished toward 
making the cellar attractive and easy to 
keep clean. It is nevertheless a good plan 
to go a little farther and make the masonry 
walls as smooth and neat in appearance as 
possible. Walls of rubble masonry, if left 
untouched, are so rough that dirt and cob- 
webs accumulate in quantity. They may 
be finished smooth with several coats of ce- 
ment plaster, at a very moderate expense, 
and will be vastly easier to keep clean. If 
the walis are of brick or concrete they will 
usually be smooth enough for all purposes. 
Paints which will adhere 
to cement and brick sur- 
faces are on the market 
today, and if all of the 
masonry walls are paint- 
ed a light shade of gray 
to match the partitions, 
the effect will be very 
pleasing. Whitewash is 
a relic of the old-time 
rough cellar, put on prin- 
cipally to cover up dirt. 
It shows soil all too 
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quickly, peals off and looks very unsightly 
after it has been on only a short time. 

In a well-drained sandy soil no special 
precautions need be taken to keep the cel- 
lar dry. Proper gutters and leaders will 
carry away rain water from the roof and 
keep it from collecting along the walls, 
to seep through and make trouble; while 
well-mixed concrete, or stone masonry 
carefully plastered on the outside, will pro- 
vide sufficiently tight walls for all practical 
purposes. 

If the ground does not drain naturally, 
however, and there is the slightest chance 
that water may collect about the walls to 
work its way into the cellar, there is only 
one thing to do, and that is to provide suit- 
able drainage for the hole in the ground 
into which it is proposed to set the house. 
To begin with, a place must be found, 
lower than the cellar excavation, into which 
the water will flow by itself. In many cases 
the city sewer fulfils this requirement, but 
when this is not available, a lower spot in 
the ground may be found near enough to 
answer. If neither of these will serve, a 
pit must be dug, with its bottom three or 
four feet below the level of the cellar floor, 
and means provided to pump out any water 
which drains into it. The latter method 
sounds formidable, but it is not as bad as it 
seems, and it will be found much more 
convenient and far healthier to have the 
water in a pit made for the purpose, than to 
have it in the cellar. To collect the water 
which gets into the cellar excavation, a 
line of drain tiles should be run all around 
outside of the walls and several lines may 
be advantageously put under the cellar floor. 
This drainage system should discharge into 
either the sewer, the pit, or the lower spot 
in the grounds. The drain tiles under the 
cellar floor should be covered with about a 
foot of broken stone or coarse gravel 
through which the water can travel, and 
the space outside of the foundation walls, 
between masonry and dirt, should likewise 
be filled with broken stone or gravel. Ifa 
pit is used, it may be readily emptied from 
time to time with an inexpensive pump 
known as an “ejector,” which is operated by 
city water pressure. 

Waterproof Walls. 


If conditions are such that a considerable 
quantity of water may be encountered, it is 
wise, in addition to the drainage just de- 
scribed, to thoroughly waterproof the out- 
side cellar walls and also the floor. Just 
how this should be done depends upon the 
particular conditions encountered. It is 
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sometimes enough to mefely coat the out- 
side of foundation walls with five layers of 
felt imbedded in pitch or asphalt. In case 
the floor also demands attention it may be 
better to coat the inside of the foundation 
walls and to continue that same coating all 
over the floor, forming an unbroken seal. 
In doing this, the concrete floor should not 
come within about two inches of the wall to 
allow a channel for any water which. per- 
colates through the wall to find its way 
down to the drains outside of the water- 
proofing. If the waterproofing is put in- 
side, as described, it will be necessary after- 
ward, to lay on top of it a cement wearing 
floor about two or three inches thick and 
to face the inside of the waterproofed walls 
with brickwork about four or eight inches 
thick. The combination of drainage and 
waterproofing, properly executed, will make 
a cellar bottle-tight. Its cost is not pro- 
hibitive by any means; extra elaboration in 
one bathroom will often add more to the 
cost of a house than all of the cellar im- 
provements put together. 


Insulating with Corkboard. 


Moist climates offer another cellar prob- 
lem in which water is the offending ele- 
ment. This time it enters through the open 
windows, carried as moisture by the warm 
air. It does not become troublesome, how- 
ever, until it is deposited on the cool walls, 
floor or water pipes, in exactly the same 
way that moisture collects on the outside 
of a glass of cold water in summer. The 
remedy for this trouble lies in not having 
any cool surfaces for the moisture to de- 
posit on. The water pipes can be provided 
with a non-conducting covering which is 
made for the purpose and will wholly pre- 
vent sweating. The masonry walls and 
floor may be effectively insulated with sheet 
corkboard. It comes in pieces measuring 
one by three feet and in varying thicknesses 
of one, two or three inches. After the 
waterproofing has been put on the floor, a 
layer of two-inch cork can be applied wel! 
mopped with asphalt or pitch on top. On 
the walls a layer of two-inch cork can be 
applied in cement mortar inside of the brick 
facing. The cork on the floor should then 
receive a cement working floor about two 
inches thick, and the cork on the walls 
should be given two coats of cement plaster. 
A cellar insulated in this way will be abso- 
lutely free from odors of dampness and 
will be just as habitable as if it were wholly 
above ground. 

The cost of cellar walls, floor and ex- 
cavation is automatically included in 
almost every house. This 
creates the useful space; 
why not spend a little 
more on it to make it 
what it should be. No- 
where in an entire house 
can the expenditure of a 
little money be made to 
give more comfort and 
satisfaction. 

A little more thought 
on the cellar would pre- 
vent many later mistakes. 
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great because they believed a home 
was more than a building to live in. 
They not only designed buildings but dictated 
what should go into them. They insisted upon 
harmony, and believed that furniture was the 
keynote. Their thought in furniture was 
classic and pure, and so they gave the world 
an influence which endures. They left in 
the mind of humanity a realizable dteam of 
fitness and beauty. 

( Our faithful studies in furniture of the Adam 
period have that charm which is only possible 
in the work of men who think and work as the 
old masters in furniture thought and worked. 
Q Our “Travelogue” covering the work of 
the brothers Adam will be sent you free. For 
five two-cent stamps we will mail you all our 
“Travelogues in Furniture.” 

( Berkey & Gay furniture is sold in the better 
furniture stores throughout the United States. 
In addition to the display on their floors, our 
dealers have our complete portfolio of direct 
photogravures, showing our entire line of up- 
wards of five thousand pieces of high-grade 
furniture. 


pee: and JAMES ADAM became 





q “Character in Furniture” our de luxe book on period 
studies, is mailed to you for fifteen two-cent stamps, It 
will more than interest you. 


| Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
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Gibbons was born of Dutch parents in Rot- 

terdam in 1648. Others say he was born in 
London. There appears to be no doubt about his 
boyhood being spent in Holland, where he was 
christened “Grinling.” By those who believe him 
to be of Dutch origin he is said to have come to 
London after the Great Fire in 1666. He is stated 
to have been the son of a carpenter who worked 
under Inigo Jones, and Thoresby claimed him to 
be a native of Yorkshire. 

3efore describing the Grinling Gibbons carv- 
ings from Holme Lacy, it’ would perhaps be well 
to give a very slight note on the subject of wood 
carving generally, and of English work prior to 
the formation of the Grinling Gibbons school. 

During the early development of the plastic art 
in most countries wood carving took a very prom- 
inent place, not only for surface decoration, but 
for large sculptured work in the round. There 
are many objections to using wood for life-size 
sculpture: one great objection being that large 
blocks of wood are liable to split, as the surface 
dries and shrinks more rapidly than the core. In 
order to equalize the shrinkage and obviate split- 
ting, medieval carvers usually hollowed their 
wooden statues from the back. 

Dealing with coarse-grained woods, which are 
full of bundles of fibre, strong in one direction 
and weak in another, the carver is compelled to 
exercise great care and discretion in his choice of 
design to suit the exigencies of the material. The 
use of large curves worked across the grain, and 
deep undercutting in a tough fibrous substance, 
have to be avoided. Such woods as pear, lime and 
box, being comparatively free from grain, lend 
themselves to the most delicate finish, and for 
decorative purposes on a small scale these woods 
have been largely used. Wood carvers in ancient 
times used cedar for ornamental carving, and the 
wood from the sandal tree was a favorite with 
Eastern carvers. For the roofs of medieval Eng- 
lish houses the oak and the chestnut were often 
used. The fir, the walnut, the oak, the sycamore 
and the plane tree have been chiefly employed in 
England for work in the round, and for carving 
in high relief. 

Through the Middle Ages much important sculp- 
ture in wood was produced in Britain for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. At the time of the Reformation 
every church had its crucifix surmounted on its 
rood-screen between two figures of St. Mary and 
St. John. There were large recumbent effigies in 
wood; one of the earliest in existence, executed 
in the twelfth century, is that of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, in Gloucester Cathedral. The finest 
early example of English wood sculpture is that 
of the young knight, George de Cantelupe (d. 1273) 
in the south choir aisle of Abergavenny Church; 
it is in every way a very remarkable example of 
the high level of excellence that was reached in 
England at that time. Much wood sculpture of 
the medizval period throughout Europe was cov- 
ered with a thin coating of gesso or fine stucco, 
in which various ornamental details were modeled 
in relief or incised, and then richly decorated with 
gold and color. 

Though heavy in style and coarse in detail, the 
charm of “Early English” woodwork is unde- 
niable. The beauty and richness of the “deco- 
rated” period—in spite of the use of forms which 
are said to be most suitable to stone—by its free- 
dom conveys much more than can be found in the 
expressionless carving of to-day. In the “perpen- 
dicular” period, wood carving for the decoration 
of the church stall, screen, and roof reached a 
high pitch of skill-and splendor. The fifteenth- 
century wood carvers in England became still 
more accomplished. in adapting their designs to 
the nature of the material. Sumptuous stall-can- 
opies, screens, and open roofs were designed in 


A CCORDING to some authorities, Grinling 
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rich, straight leading lines, and smaller curves 
were used in places where there was little or no 
strain upon them. The roof of Westminster Hall 
is a most beautiful example of the early part of 
the fifteenth century, for its size and richness it is 
said to be the most magnificent open timber roof 
in the world. The great splendor of the carved 
bosses which cover the intersections of the moulded 
timbers on the roofs of Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches, with their bunches of foliage and carved 
figures of angels with outspread wings, are fa- 
miliar to all lovers of English wood carving. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cannot 
claim to have produced any wood carvers of re- 
markable merit. In the Elizabethan and. Jacobean 
periods the paneling in oak—furniture and interior 
fittings—gave but small scope for the carver to 
exercise his skill. Surface strap ornament and 
other enrichment, which had certain decorative 
effect and value, were employed; but these were 
generally very roughly executed and poor in con- 
trast to the earlier carvings in England. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century a very natural- 
istic form of wood carving was introduced, con- 
sisting of wreaths, scrolls, friezes carved in high 
relief or in the round with flowers and fruit, re- 
markably realistic but showing very little appre- 
ciation for true decorative effect, displaying great 
technical skill, though often lacking real artistic 
expression. 

Grinling Gibbons was discovered by John Eve- 
lyn about the end of the year 1670 at work in a 
small cottage on the outskirts-of Deptford. On 
January 18th, 1671, Evelyn wrote: “This day I 
first acquainted His Majesty with that incompar- 
able young man Gibbons, whom I‘had lately met 
with in an obscure place by accident as J] was 
walking near a poor solitary thatched house in a 
field in our parish near Sayes Court. I found him 
shut in; but looking through the window I per- 
ceived him carving that large cartoon or crucitix 
of Tintoretto.” In this seclusion he worked so 
that he might “apply himself to his profession 
without interruption.” On asking the price of the 
carving Evelyn was told that $500 would purchase 
it. Evelyn continues: “In good earnest the very 
frame was worth the money, there being nothing 
in Nature so tender and delicate as the flowers 
and festoons about it, and yet the work was very 
strong.” Sir George Viner afterwards purchased 
it for $320. 

On the strength of Evelyn’s recommendation, 
Charles II gave Gibbons an appointment on the 
Board of Works, where he was employed both in 
the execution of statuary and of ornamental carv- 
ing in wood. One of his principal works in statu- 
ary is a life-size bronze representing James II. in 
the dress of a Roman Emperor, which was in the 
Court of Whitehall, and is now placed at the west 
front of the Admiralty. He also designed the’ 
base of the statue of Charles I at Charing Cross, 
the pedestal of Charles II’s statue at Windsor, 
and the statues of Charles II at the Royal Ex- 
change and at Chelsea Hospital. He was by no 
means a great designer. His fame may be said 
to rest entirely upon his extraordinary skill#in 
carving realistic flowers, fruit, birds, etc., in linie, 
pear, and other white woods. The character of 
his carving is well known; his rich and elaborate 
work can be seen at Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, the baptismal font in St. James’s, Trittity 
College, Oxford, at Cambridge, Chatsworth; Bur- 
leigh, Petworth, and in many other great coumtry 
mansions. He was employed by Sir Christopher 
Wren to execute the elaborate carvings of foliage 
and festoons on the stalls and screens in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in other London churches. >The 
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finest of all his productions is believed to be the 
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ceiling he planned and carved for a room at Pet- 
worth, But the wonderful carvings from Holmes 
Lacy, which are often illustrated, are now in Lon- 
don, and can be seen hy visiting tourists, for 
technical skill may be said to be equal to the 
Petworth examples. Horace Walpole, writing of 
this great craftsman, said: “He gave to wood the 
loose and airy lightness of flowers, and chained 
together the various productions of the elements 
with a free disorder natural to each species.” If 
these carvings do not reveal any inspired artistic 
qualities, they are at least marvelous specimens of 
craftsmanship—there is a truthfulness of imita- 
tion which has never been surpassed. 

Holme Lacy, near Hereford, was, by the direc- 
tion of the Earl of Chesterfield, sold some time 
ago to Sir Robert Lucas Tooth, and in January 
last the contents of this historic house came under 
the hammer. This house was for centuries the 
country seat of the Scudamores, who came to 
England with William the Conqueror, and origi- 
nally settled in Unton and Norton in Wiltshire. 
The estate, beautifully situated in the Wye Valley, 
once formed the chief lordship of Walter de Lacy, 
a lieutenant of William I. It passed into the 
Scudamore family through the marriage of a 
younger son of Sir Peter Scudamore with a 
daughter of the house of Lacy. The second Vis- 
count Scudamore, to a very large extent, rebuilt 
Holme Lacy, and it was he who secured the sery- 
ices of Grinling Gibbons to design and carve the 
framing to the panels over the mantelpiece in the 
drawing-room, the library, and the dining-room. 

It was the universal custom in medizval times 
to gild and paint carvings in wood in colors. Gib- 
bons left his work unpainted, but some of it has 
been colored and varnished so much that the tool 
marks and freshness of the cutting are entirely 
obliterated. Examples of this may be seen in our 
City Companies’ Halls. He and his pupils founded 
a school of wood carving in England which sur- 
vived until nearly the end of the last century. His 
pupils were Samuel Watson, a Derbyshire man; 
Drevot, of Brussels, and Laureans, of Mechlin. 

In 1714 Gibbons was appointed master carver in 
wood to George I. He died in Lendon on the 
3rd of August, 1721. 

The grouping of birds, fruit and flowers was a 
favorite method of Gibbons, partly the outcome 
of the craftsman’s system of carving; the work 
was applied to the ground, consequently the groups 
were carved separately and joined together on the 
foundation woodwork. In these examples a great 
variety of plants is introduced, the tulip appears 
frequently ; pleasant bell-shaped flowers, together 
with plums, apricots and pears, do important ser- 
vice by contrast with the more ornate material as 
the rose, the lily, the garden anemone, and smaller 
detailed plants, as the hop and wheat. All these 
are carved in the round or in alto relief, with 
delicately represented stems as naturally as if just 
brought from the garden. 

The change of texture and surface treatment of 
these charming objects are examples of Gibbons” 
most distinctive and masterly qualities. He some- 
times wasted his ingenuity over trifling imitations 
of realism; he could carve flowers and ‘foliage 
with such delicacy that they used to move on their 
stems like their natural prototypes when shaken 
by a breeze. 

The main lines of one design consist of closely 
arranged stems which take the shape of three 
swinging garlands looped at the two outer edges 
to a ring, which also carried the two side drop 
decorations. The bunches of fruit and flowers 
boldly distributed along the lines of stems are the 
finest the garden can produce. No doubt, the 
carver adopted this scale of detail here in order 
that it should hold its place when fixed a great 
height, and in this one particular—the mastery of 
scale—no wood carver has equaled Gibbons. 
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N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 
tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass — nothing but Abbey will 
meet your wants. 
It is recognized as the world’s 
best, the world over. 


Look for the Mbbey name- 


plate engraved on every piece. 
A Libbey dealer in each city. 
The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


























A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 





or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 















Is Your Water 
Supply.Satisfactory?,» 


Write us concerning requirements 
and we will send recommendations 
free of cost or obligation. 


a 
Dayton-Sanitary 
SYSTEM of WATER SUPPLY 

for all purposes in city or country. & 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO., DAYTON, O. 

New York ‘ Boston Philadelphia 

$2 E. 42nd St... @2N. Washington St. 1606 Sansom St. 
“ San Francisco, 56 Clay St. 
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No royal coach builder 
ever lavished more infi- 
nite care and pains on a 


8 eq 
standard developed 
through sixty years of 
unceasing endeavor has ¢ 

iven Rauch & Lang 
ectrics an unchal- 
lenged prestige that 
commends them to those 
of ultra discernment. It 
is a matter of “‘not how 
many, but how good.” 
Naturally our production 
is limite 





Vat bens 


For All Driving 
Necessities 
Front Control— Rear 

mtrol — Combination 
Control. The latter 
is interlocking — also 
rakes. Protection 
against meddling from 
person seated in rear 
while car is being oper- 
ated from Front,and vice 
pool | Rauch & 
Lang ntrol System is 
the most wonderful pro- 
tective item in 


tric Vehicle World. 


The Climax in Electric Car Construction 
The New Rauch & Lang 


Worm Drive 


Rauch & Lang leadership in the 
making of electrics is again empha- 
sized in the adoption of the Worm 
Drive—the greatest single advance- 
ment in the history of the electric car. 


As utmost beauty and refinement 
have always distinguished Rauch & 
Lang Electrics, so does the worm 
drive mark their continued suprem- 
acy in respect to method of propul- 
sion. It excels the advantage of the 
double chain over the single — of 
the bevel gear shaft over the double 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2187 West Twenty-Fifth Street 








chain. It is the engineering world’s 
latest and greatest offering in perfect 
driving mechanism. It means utter 
simplicity in driving, greatest power 
economy, greater all’round efficiency, 
better riding and coasting qualities, 
no adjustments, no misalignment, avd 
lower upkeep cost. Its silence is sooth- 
ing. The worm drive isthe only prac- 
tical direct drive in electrics, and the 
Rauch & Lang Straight Type Worm 
Drive is superior to all others. 


Any Rauch & Lang Agent will gladly deme 
onstrate. Catalog mailed on request. 
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This high-grade Come-Packt Modern Mission Settee. 


Elsewhere would cost $32. 
sections. 

Come-Packt is stric’ 
furniture. 
oak, with Imperial leather cushions. 
in.; depth, 25% in.; legs, 154 in. sq. Come-P: 


You, too, 


It was shipped in finished 


She put it together—saved $14.05. de e. 
Ay high-grade furniture—not cheap 


This settee, for instance, is of quarter-sawed fumed 


in.; length, 52 


Height. 3 , 
price, $17-95- 


Sold on Year’s Trial 


can save money this way. You have a_year to prove 


the high quality. Money back if not delighted. Everything for 


< 1TURE 


FREE Catalog of 400 Quality Home Bargains 
64 400 designs. Brings you better furnitureat 


about one-half usual prices. Tite for it to-day. 


the home—from chairs to 
* throughout. 
preliminaries. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1004 Fernweed Ave., Toledo, O. 


janos. The same great saving 
Arrives all ready for assembling. No laborious 
No after-finishing. (24) 
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A PLEA FOR WOOD 
By WALTER KILLAM 


P mere: the first thought in the 




















mind of every man who considers the 
question of building a house for his 
family is a sort of image of the ex- 
terior of his proposed structure. This im- 
age, which very probably follows the idea 


| of something he has seen somewhere in 
| his travels, has no distinctness, but before 


the decision to have a large living-room, or 
a separate bathroom for the baby, comes 
this mental picture of the exterior of some 
sort of a house, and with it a well-defined 
notion that the house will be of wood, or 
stone, or brick, or plaster, as the case may 
be. Later, doubts as to the respective de- 


| sirability,of these materials may arise, and 





wall. 
pecially in the south, we find the mason’s 





the architect will be asked for his opinion 
as to the merits of the different substances. 

Being an American house the chances are 
largely in favor of the selection of wood, 
and the object of this article is to discuss 
the wooden house and to show why in the 
majority of cases wood has come to be the 
favorite building material of the American 
people. Historically speaking, the use of 
wood is based on long established prece- 
dent, and in all countries where timber re- 
mains abundant it must always continue to 
be used. The primary reason for its use 
in such countries, among which the United 
States is the most important, is the cheap- 
ness of the material, both as to first cost 
and labor of working. Wood is still com- 
paratively plentiful in most portions of the 
country, and the cost of its manufacture is 
now less than that of stone, brick or con- 
crete, although the rapid rate of consump- 
tion must inevitably continually increase 
the expense of wood construction. But at 
present the supply of timber is sufficient, 
even if its market value has advanced one 
hundred per cent. in ten years. Further- 
more, while an up-to-date woodworking 
mill is a marvel of delicate and costly ma- 
chinery, no such expense is required in the 
production of structural lumber as is in- 
volved in the preparation of building stone, 
steel or even brick. 

Another most important consideration is 
the lower amount of the carpenter’s wage’ 
compared with that of the mason. 

Owing to the abundance of the timber 
supply in the past, carpentry has come to be 
a typical American trade. Nearly every 
American boy is more or less of a natural 
carpenter; while in the country some knowl- 
edge of woodworking is practically univer- 
sal, and every farm hand can, on occasion, 
take a hand at shingling or boarding-in a 
In European countries, however, es- 


trade or that of the cement or stone worker 
more universally known, and every farmer 
who needs?a shed or a small bridge over a 
brook builds it of solid masonry. 

This state of affairs renders it next to 
impossible to build anything but a wooden 
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ith Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
F. H. Briggs, Arch't, Plandome, L. I , N.Y. 


Stained with 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic color-combina- 
tions that you cannot get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, and look 
twice as well, The colors are softer and richer, with 
no glaze or “painty’’ effect, and the Creosote thor- 
oughly preserves the wood. They are the original 
genuine Creosote Stains, made of refined Creosote, and 
strong, lasting colors finely ground in pure linseed oil. 
Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and dangerous in- 
flammability of the kerosene oil imitations, 


You can get Cabot Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for free samples of stained wood. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















PLUMBING 


(SEWAGE) WITHOUT SEWERS 


Moderate Cost 
Send for FREE Booklet 
Today 
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ity conveniences 


G. F. ARCHER, 39 Cortlandt St. New York 


BUILD YOUR HOME 
“THE NEW WAY” 
10% Larger Bedrooms,50 % 
Larger Wardrobe capac- 
ity and you can save from 
.$100 to $300 in building 
fa home. 

4 6Send 50c. for Plan Book 
a which shows 22 designs— 
ranging in price from 
$1200 to $12,000 

ot JOHN THOMAS BATTS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Drinking Water 
Guaranteed 


Safe and Healthful 


The most powerful germicide known 
to the medical profession is ozone. 


The Ozosure 


Water Purifier 


generates ozone, absolutely killing every 
disease germ—instantly, yet not destroy- 
ing the water's taste or value. And the 


cost— Less Than 
1 cent a 100 Gallons 


Distilled and boiled waters 
are deprived of the bone-build- 
ing lime salts which children 
need; filtered waters are merely 
strained—germs frequently pass- 
ing through the filters; bottled 
or spring waters are expensive, 
with no guarantee of purity. 

The Ozosure is electrically 
operated and attachable to any 
water supply. In various sizes 
—for homes, apartment houses, 
hospitals, ete. Can be used 
with any water cooler, 

You never know when 
you or your family may be 
drinking life - destroying 
germs, Insure yourself 
against this danger abso- 
lutely, now. 

Write for our instructive booklet, 
It's free and intensely interesting | 


American Ozone Co. 


































Dept.H, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 







Save your eye-sight, 
your health and that 
of your children 







Talk it over with your physician. 
Eye-strain is behind a large per- 
centage of break-downs. Save your 
eyes, save your health, remove 
the cause. Bad light causes eye- 
strain and bad light is the rule, not 
the exception. 

Nine rooms out of ten are dimly 
lighted except close to the lamps 
(electric or gas), there the light is 
over brilliant and harsh. Harsh light irritates and dim- 
ness strains the eyes. Don't have either. 

Why not have plenty of light that is soft, restful, easy 
to read by, work by, and that adds to the beauty of your 
home and efficiency of the office? 


Alba Shades and Globes 


give you the most light possible from your electricity or gas. They 
scientifically correct the effects of harsh electric and gas light. 
Instead of intense dazzling brilliancy you have a “luminous 
atmosphere” of beautiful soft, useful light, that saves light 
bills and doctor bills and increases the success of your 











An Alba Semi-indirect Bowl installation in 
the beautiful dining-room of a Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Home 
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office, store or home. 


Try Alba on one or two lamps and see the difference. 








For Home 

Lighting, Cat- 
alogue No. 42-H 
For Business Light- 
ing, Catalogue No. 47-H 


You cannot afford not to fill out the coupon or write us 
for free booklet on Alba Lighting for your home or office. 
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Sales and Showrooms also in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
and Toronto 
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FABRICS FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Plain, figured or in stripes of attractive pattern — Linen, Cotton and 
Muslins ; also 


Wall Papers of New Design !MPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


LET ME KNOW YOUR PROPOSED COLOR SCHEME, PERIOD DESIRED, ETC. 
I WILL MAKE SELECTIONS AND SEND SAMPLES IF DESIRED 


Mrs. E. H. Burdick, 537 West 121st Street, New York 
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MORGAN DOORS 


The name found on the top rail of every genuine ‘‘Morgan Door” is your guarantee 


of protection in door making. 


your home. Send for it. 


This is perfection both in the wood and the construction 
which gives permanence and lasting satisfaction. 
Our book “‘The Door Beautiful’? contains unique suggestions for 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-24, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Factory 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 




















SOME LAST-CHANCE OFFERS 


The House Beautiful 
Review of Reviews 


Motor Life 


$3.00 
a $4.40 


Value $7.50! 


After November Ist this club will 
be $5.40 





The House Beautiful 
Bungalow Magazine 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 1.56 
Value $6.50 
After Nov. Ist this club will be $5.00 


$3.00) 
2.00) 


$4.60 


For complete list of clubs and order blank see page XLV. 























_ art of masonry in the United States. 
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house in many sections of the country; as 
for work of any magnitude workmen would 
have to be imported from the cities. In 
fact, for the saivation of our rapidly disap- 
pearing forests, it is greatly to be hoped 
that the immigration of skilled laborers 
from Italy will continue and result in in- 
fusing new blood into the rather decadent 
é And 
it would be a good thing if our manual 
training schools would devote more time to 
cement, stone and brickwork, instead of 
teaching woodworking almost entirely, as 
is now invariably the case. } 

The variety of forms in which wood oc- 
curs in its manufactured state is one of 
its strong points. The decision once made 
to adopt wood as a building material, the 
choice between clapboards, shingles, sid- 
ing, vertical battens, wide weather board- 
ings and combinations of two or more of 
these is still open. Moreover, one could use 
alternating wide and narrow clapboards or 
the same treatment with shingles, or the 
shingles can be of the ordinary size or large 
and thick. Moreover the shingles can be 
left natural to acquire a silver gray with 
age, or they can be stained, or redwood 
shingles can be used which have a pleasant 
color from the beginning. The hardness of 
a clapboarded facade may be pleasantly re- 
lieved by lattices and shutters, and by paint- 
ing or washing with color the wooden house 
may be made to retain its freshness for a 
long period. 

Clapboards, the writer believes, are gener- 
ally better suited for use in towns than in 
the country or at the seashore. Their 
smooth finish and lack of “texture” render 
them undesirable for use in proximity to 
woods or rock ledges, while the same qual- 
ties adapt them perfectly to situations in the 
vicinity of brick or stone buildings where a 
shingled structure would appear flimsy and 
unsubstantial. 

That the appearance of clapboards does 
not deteriorate with age is amply shown by 
the old “Colonial” houses of New England, 
many of which defy the storms after a 
hundred and fifty years of service, and look 
more substantial each year. 

A clapboard house ought to be kept suffi- 


ciently painted, for, on the whole, clap- 
boards do not “age” as gracefully as shin- 
gles, probably for the reason that their 


smoother surfaces do not hold the moisture 
as much as do the rough-sawed faces of 
the latter. The old clapboards were of 
pine, or even oak, and many were of great 
length, sixteen feet or more, with ends 
“spliced” or overlapping, and were laid with 
a narrower face to the weather than is now 
the custom. 

Wide weather boarding such as is found 
on old wooden cottages in England and in 
some parts of the Middle States has great 
picturesque advantages. Its more common 
use in the United States is probably pre- 
vented by doubts as to its weather-proof 
qualities as well as its extra cost. 


Old Aunt (despondently)—Well, I shall not be 
a nuisance to you much longer. : 

Nephew (reassuring)—Don’t talk like that, 
aunt; you know you will—Boston Transcript. 
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Every quality that 
makes table glass so 
beautiful, so appealing, 
is to be found in 
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DOMING SUGAR 
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& PEPPER 


A LASSWARE y 
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The graceful shapes and 
harmonious designs make it 
the glassware that has true’ 
distinction. 





So good, you can use 1t for im- 
portant formal occasions—so 
inexpensive, you can enjoy it 
every day. “ht 


SS 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Write for “Table Glass and How to 
Use It.” This book shows a great 
variety of styles and patterns, and 
gives suggestions to help you select 
the table glass that is most ap- 
propriate and most beautiful. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept 54 Newark, Ohio 
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/ Get an 
#/ \nter-phone 
/and stop useless 
stair climbing 
Here’s the very newest type of 
Inter-phone—the smallest of the 
Western Electric family of telephones 
—a thoroughly practical little instrument 


that will enable you to talk between any two 
rooms in the house. 


Western - Electric 
Inter. phones 


are adapted for intercommunication within the home, or between 
it and the garage or other nearby buildings. They can be furnished 
with any number of stations and installed at little expense. The 
type shown in this picture is a two-station outfit which sells, with 
the necessary wiring material, for $15.00. 


To make purchase easy and to simplify installation, these outfits 
are sold complete in packages with full instructions for setting 
up. They are as easy to install as an electric door bell and 
cost no more to operate. You should be able to buy them 
from your local dealer in electrical goods, but if he cannot 
supply you, we can furnish you direct. 



























If you want to know more about the possible uses 

of Inter-phones in your own home, write for a 

copy of the interesting booklet No. 27-L, “‘ The 

| Way of Convenience.” It will point the way to 
easier home management. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell”? Telephones 











Main Offices 
463 West Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in AllPrincipal 


Cities of the United 
States and Canada. 








Agents Everywhere 
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PLANT DWARF FRUIT TREES 


ERHAPS the most important way to in- 

crease the permanent productiveness of _ the 

home garden is through planting dwarf fruit 
trees. These are small growing forms of the bet- 
ter varieties of apples, pears, and other fruits that 
take up very little room, but yield good crops of 
onen fruit. 

he fact that so many trees can be grown in so 
little space is the chief advantage of these trees. 
But there are others. One of the most important 
is the earliness of bearing. Apples and pears on 
dwarf stocks will fruit two or three years after 
planting, while ordinary standard trees require 
much more time than this. Another is the im- 
provement in quality. It is generally conceded 
that pears and apples both are decidedly better 
when grown on dwarf trees. Other advantages 
are the ease of pruning, spray ing, and picking and 
the ability to have a great variety of fruit in a 
limited space. 

American gardeners need a great awakening on 
this subject. In England dwarf fruits are gener- 
ally grown and their value is recognized by most 
gardeners. Here, however, these trees are seldom 
seen, though they should be universal in our vil- 
lages and in the suburbs of our cities, 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


N thousands of gardens two or three standard 
apple trees of full size would take up so much 
room that there would be little space left for 

small fruits and vegetables. So owners of such 
gardens buy their apples and make no attempt 
to grow them. Another disadvantage of the stan- 
dard trees for the suburban home grounds is that 
only a very few varieties can be grown and of 
some of these, especially the early sorts, there is 
likely to be more fruit than can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

All these and many other objections are obvi- 
ated by planting dwarf apple trees. It is easy 
thus to arrange a succession of varieties from 
mid-summer until winter, and to have only enough 
of the early sorts to use. A special advantage is 
the earliness at which the trees bear, so that one 
needs to wait but three or four years before ob- 
taining substantial returns for the planting. An- 
other advantage is the high quality of the fruit, 
making it especially desirable for dessert use. 

The late Patrick Barry, of Rochester, New 
York, was one of the most famous horticulturists 
in America. He recommended twenty varieties 
of apples for growing as dwarfs. Ten of the best 





of these that will give a good succession as to 
season are: 

Red Astrachan 

Porter 

Gravenstein 

Fall Pippin 

Maiden Blush 

Duchess 

Primate 

Twenty Ounce 

King 

Sathere Spy 

To this list one should add some of the newer 

varieties which are especially desirable for dessert 
use. Winter Banana is one of the best of these. 
Nodhead is a comparatively little known variety 
that would be excellent grown as a dwarf. It is 
particularly good as a dessert fruit, 


DWARF PEARS 


EARS have long been the favorite dwarf fruit 

trees. Both in Europe and America they are 

more largely grown than any other dwarf 
fruit. The advantage of early bearing and im- 
provement of quality are especially marked in 
pears, because the ordinary standard trees require 
so long to become productive and quality is a 
prime consideration in this luscious fruit. 

Nearly all the larger nurseries offer dwarf pears 
in several excellent varieties. The prices with 
some firms, at least, are only about half those of 
dwarf apples. 

These dwarf pears are budded on quince roots, 
thus giving the dwarf growth of the latter. The 
point of union is easily seen at the base of the 
tree, and if the tree is to be kept strictly dwarf 
the pear part should not be buried in planting. 
If it is, roots will come out of the pear trunk and 
the tree will tend to outgrow its dwarf habit. 

The Angouleme pear is the favorite variety 
for growing as a dwarf. It is one of the choicest 
pears, having large fruits with greenish yellow 
skin and rich white flesh. It ripens in October 
and November and is excellent for home use or 
for market. The well-known Bartlett pear is 
another favorite for dwarfing. It ripens in Sep- 
tember and is univers: ally liked. The Anjou is 
another favorite, being a late variety 1n season, 
from November to January. It does well on 
dwarf stocks. 

Among other good varieties which may be ob- 
tained as dwarfs are Seckel, Lawrence, Wilder 
Early, Flemish Beauty and Sheldon. 

It is monmiest desirable to plant several va- 


rieties of pears near each other, in order that they 
may be cross-pollenized. 


The setting of fruit is 





Nodhead Apples: A Good Variety for the Home Orchard 
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thus made more certain and its size is likely to be 
increased. 


ADVANTAGES AS TO PESTS 


RACTICALLY everyone who attempts to 
raise fruit now must expect to wage wartare 
against the many insect and fungous pests 
that are rampant. On large trees this is difficult, 
especially in small grounds where sprays and 
washes are liable to pass over ordinary lines. The 
dwarf trees, however, are so small that they are 
easily attended to at any season and for any pest. 

The most generally destructive to tree life of 
these numerous pests is the San Jose Scale. This 
is the pest that has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion from fruit growers in recent years and has 
brought about the general winter spraying with 
lime-sulphur solutions. It is theemore dangerous 
in that it is so often unnoticed until the tree is 
dying. It then seems like a scaly crust upon the 
bark. When it first appears there are only a few 
tiny round scales, about the size of a pinhead, 
scattered over trunk or branches. These are diffi- 
cult to see without a magnifying glass. 

Spraying in late autumn or in winter with the 
lime-sulphur solution, which may be bought in 
concentrated form of the florists and seedhouses, 
is the most effective remedy for this pest. 

Many caterpillars affect fruit trees, but they 
are easily taken care of on the dwarf forms. In 
new England the brown-tail moth is one of the 
worst of these, though the winter nests are so 
easily picked off from small trees that there is no 
excuse for serious injury. 


BUYING THE TREES 


WARF fruit trees, especially apples and 
pears, are on sale in nearly all the larger 
nurseries. They vary in list price from 
thirty to seventy-five cents each, according to the 
firm. The cheaper rates are to be found in the 
catalogs of the commercial nurserymen who make 
a specialty of fruit trees, while the higher rates 
are likely to be found in the catalogs of the firms 
that specialize in plants for ornamental use. 
The best way for the amateur is to look through 
the advertising columns of the magazines and 
send for several catalogs, compare prices, and 
then order from the one that seems most satis- 
factory. 
There is no trouble now in getting good fruit 
rees at reasonable prices. There is no necessity 
of paying a doilar per tree from itinerant agents. 


PLANTING THE TREES 


N all but the most northerly regions apple and 
pear trees may be planted to advantage in 
autumn. Peaches, plums and cherries are best 

planted in spring. 

Before planting, soak the trees in water for a 
day to get the root system thoroughly saturated. 
If they have come from a distant nursery this 
may save them from undue drying. 

Dig a good sized hole and if the soil is not 
mellow put in a bushel of garden soil. Trim off 
all broken roots and tramp the soil down firmly 
after setting. It is desirable also to mound up 
the soil around the base of the trunk about a foot 
high. This will prevent heaving out by frost and 
perhaps injury by mice. A surer preventive for 
the latter is to tie some wire screening loosely 
around the trunk. 

As soon as the young fruit has set, the larvae 
cease feeding on the foliage to a large extent, 
and now fasten one or more leaves to the fruit, 
and within this protection feed greedily. At first 
they eat the skin only, but shortly consume the 
pulp .and the seeds or stone, depending on the 
kind of fruit attacked. Sometimes young apples 
are completely devoured. 
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AGNER Assures You a 
Succession of Blooming Beauty 
from March Until November 


Plant this fall, using Wagner Plants and 
following Wagner Plans. Your garden will 
be a constant. succession of flowering splendor 
from earliest spring till frost time. Don’t 
wait until spring to plant and thereby lose an 

















entire year’s growth. Get started now. Write EFORE putting your money in small Along with our big trees we can also fur- 
today for Wagner’s special suggestions for fall trees, that will take, no one knows | "ish you with smaller ones of any size from 
planting and for the Wagner Catalog No. 9. . definitely how many years to develop, 3 inches uP, _ less Lan ig ew es 
Ope pg a Regd mA why don’t you let us tell you what some of | Sitdines of growth, 
give to your grounds the same unity and harmony that our big ones will cost? eo . . 
your architect has embodied in your house, Ask for J | ’ ‘ . : Furthermore, the Fall is the time to do 
particulars, Your idea of their cost may be entirely | your planting. Nothing is gained by wait- 
The Wagner Park Nursery Co., Box 734, Sidney, Ohio wrong. When you consider the immediate ]} ing till Spring. Much is gained if you don’t. 
Narserymen, Landscape Gardeners, Florists results they give, and how they promptly Come to our nursery and pick out just the 
add a definite money market value to your | tree and shrubs you want. If you can’t come 
— property, the chances are you wouldn’t think | —write for catalog, and let us advise with 
SU A Beautiful, Mlustrated of buying anything but Hicks’ big trees. you. 
Booklet, ‘SUN DIALS,”’’ sent . 


DI ALS upon request. Estimates 
furnished, 
Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN | 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST | 
| 
































Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
jet (naked flame or mantel burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COS® 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 

Minn., writes: “Giant Heater is a perfect success. I 
would not be without it in my home.” . 
Price Complete, Charges Prepaid, 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00. 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 


For Complete List of Clubs and Order 
Blank See Page XLV 





























THE GIANT HEATER CO,, 944 Temple Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| 
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e Surgeons you must employ d FROM. BULB»-sS 


if you own trees. Nine trees outof J Ke : p y SS. a IeN 
ten require the skill of real Tree Sure § : Zp i ter : }) s 
geons. You must give trees proper Z J ! : ii ent b 


treatment if you would save them. 

Unfortunately, See is ae » Fasiee. cay. 

once » mui arres juman 5. le . * 

Physical weaknesses in trees gannot correct N 3 What is more beautiful than a tastefully 
a S ar e 23 7 . . 

ones the winds blow over or split apart. Let epi arranged display of early Spring flowers? 

a Davey Tree Surgeon save your trees. y > 2 |) eres Rh) 5". gs ‘ ke 

If you want Seow wens Surgery, Come to the 3 Ae; , : 141 And Now is the Time to Plant 

louse of Davey 3 x BY : : . 

Come to the place where Tree Surgery had it a Ly. : Bulbs for Spring Blooming 

has had So ptt o—oers < bata ss Brn SS WG %,, Our experience with flowers—111 years—has en- 

high i i = BEF BD, aay\N . e+ abled us to select the most novel and beautiful 





are rigidly trained to be mecha- 4 tae t ; 
i | ~My A ee: : ee ANY WY ‘ Me for your Spring garden, and we have put a good 
Surgeons. Imitations and experiments 4 "| Bay Ee ee AVY; i l deal of thought and care into the following 
aS Peso Ogee zou sent exgheg - HT ON gee a SPECIAL ASSORTMENT: 
These men all carry eredentiais-others are ; Ca gai > 12 Mixed Crocus 12 Mixed Narcissus 12 Mixed Spanish Tris 
as ; Ae 12 Mixed Tulips 12 Mixed Anemones 12 Blue Glory of the Snow(Chioncdoxa) 


Spostors. If you are the owner of trees, you 
Write font ted in reading booklet b. (If planted indoors these bulbs will flower about Christmas time) 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. Kent. 0. wey) y P ee ae ) ‘ Dollar ry pinned to your order will bring this collection, pos- 
oy B cd : =~ (ae age prepaid. 


Branch Offices: Phone: 
2265 Fifth Ave., New York, N.¥. Madison Sq. 9546 . “ 
Harvester Bldg., Chicaao, Ill. Harrison 2666 \ ‘ heyy 
New Birks Bidg., Montreal, Can. Up Town 6726 . THORBURN’S BULB CATALOG 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, , 5 d has been distributed, Have 

Telephone Connection. \ — i AS - 

Accredited Representatives Available Everywhere you received your copy? 
If not, drop us a postal for oe . os 
it. A copy goes with an The Most Reliable 


order for the collection, Are Full Sized and True to Name 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. . 53-D Barclay St., New York 4 
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Grass Furniture 


TRADE MARK 


Is exclusive in design and ma- 
terial and furnishes an air of 
high quality and refinement. 


Ask your dealer for CREX. 


New Booklet No. 227—Artistic 
Home Furnishings sent free, on 
request. 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island, New York 








Japanese Pottery 
Adds Charm to the Country 
Home 
Dinner and Luncheon Sets. 
Light in weight, striking in 
design. Selections made from 
the best sources of supply. 

No Catalogue 
HOUSE NOVELTY CO. 
537 W. 121st St., New York City 

















SoS CO 
It’s the Decorations That 
Make the Home 


Mees: Vee mers 
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One glance—and the room finished with 
Plastergon arouses your admiration. 

The artistic beamed ceiling—the beautiful, 
harmonious wall-stenciling—all tend to give an 
inviting appearance. 

Plastergon can be tinted, painted or stenciled. 


PLASTERGON 
ONLY WALLBOARD GUARANTEED 


a It’s chemically treated by a patented process. 
rendering it moisture-proof. Costs less than lath 





and plaster—lasts longer; doesn’t chip or crack. 
Can be removed and replaced to repair plumbing 
or wiring. 

Send for samples, literature and local dealer's 
name. Write today. 


Wal 
PLASTERGON 5 Flore Avenue, Tonavands, N.Y. 


WAL 30ARD === 



































OCTOBER SUGGESTIONS 


CTOBER is one of the most important 
months in the productive garden. Many of 
the days are ideal for outdoor work and 


cesses of the closing season leads to more success- 
ful planning for the years to come. 

There is much to be done in the final harvesting 
of the crops and in cleaning up the debris that 
continuually accumulates at this season. It is 
well worth while to burn up most of the old vines, 
such as those of squashes, cucumbers and melons, 
and to feed out, bury or destroy all partly grown 
fruits of these plants. This helps to reduce the 
numbers of striped beetles and squash bugs which 
commonly develop on these throughout the fall. 

Be sure to dig up the bulbs and tubers of 
Gladioli and Dahlias before the ground freezes. 
The gladiolus bulbs will show one or more new 
ones on the shriveled old bulb in an interesting 
manner. Store all these in a dry cool cellar, 
out of the reach of rats and mice. 

If part of your garden in light sandy soil or a 
heavy Gayla in decaying vegetation it is 
worth while to dig in a good quantity of fallen 
leaves, which may now be obtained so easily. 
These will enrich the soil and help its physical 
condition. 

Now is a good time to look at the base of the 
| trunks of pear and apple trees for signs of borers. 





the opportunity to think over the failures and suc- | 


If sawdust-like castings are found, dig out the | 


pests with a sharp knife. Then scrape the soil 
| away from the bark, down an inch or so, and 

paint the trunk with pure white lead, mixed with 

raw pure linseed oil. This will prevent egg-laying 
| by borers next season and will also prevent field 
mice from gnawing bark in winter. 

If you do not care to use the white lead paint, 
fasten wire screening around the base of the 
trunk to keep off the gnawing mice. 

It is too early yet to cover the strawberries, 
but now is a good time to find a supply of mulch 
for the purpose. In northern regions brakes or 





other ferns are often available for the mowing 


and they make excellent winter protection. 


Recent observations show that it is desirable | 


to gather and burn the fallen apple leaves in order 


| to reduce scab spores that start disease next 


spring. 

Look over all plum and cherry trees as soon as 

the leaves fall, for black knots. If any of these 
| excrescences are found, cut off the branches some 
distance below the knots and burn them. 

It is a very simple matter to grow new current 
bushes from old ones. Cut off vigorous shoots 
of this year’s growth at a length of six or eight 
inches. Dig a furrow or trench in a part of the 
garden that need not be disturbed next year, and 
insert these cuttings vertically. Fill in the furrow 
so that each cutting projects two inches above the 
level surface. As winter approaches mound up 


some soil over these exposed tips and in spring | 


remove the mounds. 

These current cuttings will send out roots and 
branches in spring and summer and should be 
thrifty young bushes by the end of the season. 

Now burn the tops on the asparagus bed and 


give it a good cleaning up to be ready for spring. | 


If your current bushes have not been pruned 
out for several years’ now is a good time to go 
over them carefully with pruning shears. Cut 
out only the old and weak wood, leaving all 
uaa wood, both young and old, to produce 
ruit. 

If you have no asparagus bed now is a good 
time to get ready for it. Two or three rows along 
the back end of the garden will vield a supply 
that will be greatly appreciated. Spade up the 
space deeply and work in as much manure or 
fallen leaves as you can. Also treat it liberally 
with wood ashes or lime, or both, and work these 
into the soil thoroughly. 





THE ROSE SCALE 
R ‘iia BUSHES, especially when grown in 


shady situations, are often infested by many 
white scales that show conspicuously on the 
brown bark. Most of these are round with the 
yellowish cast skin of the insect showing on one 
side. These are the female scales, while the 
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How to Choose 
Upholstered Furniture 


Our latest Book of Designs shows hun- 
dreds of attractive pieces of Karpen Fur- 
niture; among them many artistic designs 
at moderate prices. 

This book is helpful in suggesting suitable prices 
for any furniture need in any room in any home. 
It explains how Karpen Furniture is made in order 
that it may give absolute satisfaction. 


Karpeno 
Guara Pan holstered 
Furni ure 


represents the highest achievement of three genera- 
tions of cabinet makers who still cling to the old- 
fashioned idea of doing things in the best way in 
which they may be done. 

All furniture bearing our name is guaranteed to 
be as represented or your money will be cheerfully 
returned by the dealer. 

If you do not find our trade-mark on the 
upholstered furniture shown in the stores, 
seek the Karpen dealer and take no chances 
with unbranded furniture which is not guar- 
anteed, and upon which the maker is 
ashamed to put his name. 


Our Book “‘10’" is Sent Free for the Asking 


Karpen S. Karpen & Bros. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 
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Cvuraranteed 
Upholstered 
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ODD PIECES 


Period Furniture, China 
Oriental Rugs, Tapestries 


Our shopping service is 
at your disposal. Write 


The Shopping Guide Guild 
care The House Beautiful 
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Make Your 
Windows Beautiful 


The windows of a home invite the 
first look of a visitor. If the draperies 
are faded and shabby, the effect of 


the whole room is spoiled. But 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Sun7Zast Fabrics 


defy sun and washing, and always remain 
bright and fresh as when new. They are 
made in the greatest variety of artistic designs 
and colorings to harmonize with any decora- 
tive arrangement, guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless, and are wonderfully inexpensive. 


Send for our booklet, 


“Draping the Home” 


It is singularly helpful in selecting drapings 
for all purposes. We will gladly furnish 
the name of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
INSIST ON THIS GUARANTEE 
These s are guaranteed absolutely fade- 
less, If color changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 














The Ancient Assyrian Conqueror 


gloried in the gorgeous booty won by the strength of his 
good right arm—houris beautiful as the moonbeams, 
fabrics delicate as the spider’s web, treasures as rich as 
Ali Baba’s, but nothing so highly prized as the wonderful 
rugs from the looms of the Orient—fit to grace the halls 
of kings. 
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@ These splendid old masterpieces have long since taken 
up their permanent abode in museums and private collec- 
tions, but 


WMhittall Rugs 


the modern reproductions of Oriental Art at its best, for- 
tunately give the same artistic effect—a perfectly bat- 
anced harmony of color, design and fabric and at a price 
you can afford. 
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@ They are made to satisfy our inherent craving for the 
beautiful—but, quite as important, to wear long and well. 


Everything about them is up to the highest standard 
that can be reached by unremitting expenditure of 
time, money and brains. 


@ And a Whittall Rug comes to you clean. Every 

step in the process of manufacture is under perfect 
sanitary conditions. Just think for a moment 
what this means to you. 


C A half hour with our latest booklet, 
“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs,’ will 
go far toward making you “carpet 
wise.” Sent free. upon request. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 
World’s Work .... . 
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After November Ist _ this 








Value, $7.50 
Club will be 


CHANCE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . $3.00 
Country Lifein America . . 4.00 
McClure’s Magazine . . . 1.50 

Value, $8.50, 
Club will 
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ated orders from satisfied custom- 

Baya heir frequent letters of commen- 

ies ce Leavens’ Made Furniture in 

a class by itself. Iti =. ———. _ meets 

every requirement o particular pur- 

chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 

and each purchaser's individual taste in 

finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 

that has resulted in a marked increase in 

sales during the past year. 

snl nes Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 

that give style and cter. “i is strong 

Each piece has individuality. n 

pa 2 of camer ed stock in our ware-rooms shows 

how good is the material, and how honestly it is built. 
ltis to your order if so desired. 

color 

chart wilshg yo ponies or ever fu tou 
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MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 






























Without Sewers 


Are you troubled about Sewage 
Disposal at your Country Home? THE ASHLEY 
SYSTEM makes modern house conveniences possible, 
and the whole premises sanitary and safe. FREE 
illustrated literature on Modern Sanitation. Write 

right away. 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 

Schools, Churches, Club Houses, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
106 Morgan Park, Chicago 

















smaller more slender scales, which are much less 
numerous, are the male scales. 

The eggs are laid beneath the round scales. 
These hatch into tiny insects that crawl out and 
wander over the branch a short time before. they 
insert their piercing mouth-parts into the bark 
and begin to suck the sap. They remain in po- 
sition and soon begin to secrete the scale that 
finally covers them. Then when they are full 
grown they lay eggs beneath the scales for another 
brood of the insects. 

The Rose Scale is most commonly found upon 
rose bushes, but it also occurs upon raspberry and 
blackberry canes. Occasionally it becomes seri- 
ously destructive upon all three plants, but as a 
rule it does little injury, except where the situa- 
tion is too shady or the branches are too much 
crowded through lack of proper pruning. 


LESSER LEAF-ROLLER 


HE Lesser Apple Leaf-roller is a small in- 

I sect that lives upon the young leaves at the 

ends of the twigs, tying them together by 
silken threads. It often injures young trees in 
nursery rows, and eats various other leaves in 
addition to those of the apple. 

The Lesser Leaf-roller has three broods each 
year and is remarkable for the fact that the 
moths of two of these broods are of an orange 
color, while those of the third are reddish gray. 
my briefest form the life-story of the insect is 
this 

The little caterpillars hatch in spring and roll 
together some of the young leaves. They feed 
upon these for about a month. Then they change 
to chrysalids, still within the folded leaves. A 
week or ten days later they change to small 
orange-yellow moths, which lay eggs for the sec- 
ond brood of caterpillars. 

The caterpillars of this second brood become 
of full size in July. Then they change to chry- 
salids and come forth as orange-yellow moths in 
August. These lay eggs for a third brood of 
caterpillars. 

The caterpillars of this third brood become of 
full size in September. Then they change to 
chrysalids and come forth in October as moths. 
But the moths of this third brood, instead of 
being orange-yellow like the summer broods are 
reddish-gray. 


The moths that thus appear in autumn seek 
such shelter as they can find and remain con- | 


cealed through the winter. In spring they come 
forth from their hiding places and lay eggs for 
the first of the season’s brood of caterpillars. 

Like most leaf-eating insects this pest can be 
controlled by spraying the leaves with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of one pound to twenty-five 
gallons of water, 


RAY PEACHES 


IPENING extends over a period half again 
as long as many varieties cover. Fruit 
white, with a good-sized and most attractive 

red blush of delicate shade. Flesh white, with no 


| stain at the stone; firm, of the most excellent 
| quality, juicy, delicious, tender and keeps well. 


An excellent shipper, of fine appearance, even 
after much handling. Trees exceedingly strong 
growers, shapely and symmetrical. Old peach 
orchardists would be surprised to see how quickly 
they attain good size. A regular bearer of good 
crops. It has been tested thoroughly, as growers 
in the Eastern, Central and Western states have 
large numbers of Ray trees. 


CANE GALLS 


HE canes of raspberries and blackberries 
often show gall-like swellings caused by 
certain insects. The so-called Pithy Gall is 

one of the most abundant of these. It is often 
three inches long and about an inch wide. When 
cut open it is seen to consist of a curious pithy 
growth with many little oval ceils in it. In each 
of these cells if opened in winter there is likely to 
be a small whitish grub or larva. 










Have 
clean, 


beautiful 


walls 


By using Lowe Brothers 
Mellotone, you can have 
the most beautifully deco- 
rated rooms, even where the 
children play and mark the 
walls with their hands—gener- 
ally none too clean. 

Your walls will be very 
beautiful, washable and fadeless 
if you decorate them with 











High Standard 


The Modern Interior Finish. Does not easily 
scratch or mar. With Mellotone you can + 
your house beautifully decorated at a cost whic 
in time is cheaper than paper or calcimine, and 
Mellotone is more desirable than either. 


Ask your local “High Standar ’” dealer- 
agent to give you paint information and color 
combinations for Exteriors, Interior + Walls, 
Floors, Woodwork, etc. . 


Valuable Books FREE 


Have the best looking house in your neigh- 
borhood. Our booklets will tell you how— 

*‘Homes Attractive From Gate to Gar- 
fa ret” and **Mellotone Your Walls.’’ Sent 
“4e_. free to readers of this magazine. Write 
today. Also let us help you with 
your special decorative problems. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
463 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 












































Smell 35c. 
Piatse 65C. 


Shipping Cha: Jes 
Extra 


THE HOUSE 
NOVELTY CO. 


537 W. 121st St. 
New York City 
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growing libraries are particular touse 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases 


These bookcases grow apace with the li- 
brary and are an aid to library building be- 
cause they afford opportunity to classify 
books according to topics and authors. 

And this is also very important: they 
adapt themselves to rooms of all shapes and 
sizes and can be rearranged in any number 
of new combinations as the old arrange- 
ment becomes tiresome. This is one fea- 
ture that should influence you to 


Write now for Catalog No. 331 
showing Globe-Wernicke Bookcases in 
many styles, finished to suit the color 
scheme of different interior trims. If in- 
terested, we will send the catalog for the 
asking. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 


} CINCINNATI 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Local representatives nearly everywhere. Where 
not represented, we ship freight prepaid. 


Branch Stores: Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
icago, New York, Cincinnati 
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An architect is one of 
the severest varnish crit- 
ics. He insists on good 
varnish—not only in his home, 
Y but in the different buildings 
2) he erects for clients. 





j Knowing good varnish is a necessary 
part of the ‘know how” of his profession. 





In the experience of George Hodgdon 
: and thousands of other architects and users 
If | throughout the land, for thirty years 
| ; Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite has been 
superior in durability, lustre and all- 
’round finishing value. 





Z But it is not alone as floor finishes that 
i Berry Brothers’ varnishes excel. They are 
7 used for hundreds of different purposes. 


b |] — World's Largest Varnish Makers 





After 12 


This ‘‘Liquid Granite’’ Floor Is Still Bright and Lustrous 


(/ncorporated) 


Factories: —Detroit; Walkerville, Ont. Branches: —New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco 


Berry Brothers 
p 


Years 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 4, 1913. 


“Some 12 years ago the writer put down in his residence a hardwood floor and in 
finishing it used Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite. 
refinish. A solution of soap, ammonia and warm water was used to prepare the floor. 
We found the soap and water had no effect on the varnish except toclean and 
brighten it. And we are now using the floor with the original finish of Berry Brothers’ 
Varnish and still find it superior to any finish we have ever seen,’’ George Hodgdon, Architect. 


BERRY 


OTHERS 


VARNISHES 


Three years ago we decided to 


55 years of honest making 
and honest service are back 
of every Berry Brothers’ pro- 
duct. Berry Brothers’ label is 
your guide to the varnish that 
will serve you best. 


Our service department is also at your 
disposal to help you get the best varnish 
for your needs, 

Here are four of our principal products: 

Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name 
suggests its wonderful durability. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish—For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on interior wood work. 

L b White E I—For white interior 
finishing. A white enamel that stays white. 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish—For marine uses and 
all kinds of exposed outdoor finishing. Never turns 
white, checks nor cracks. 

Use and specify “Berry Brothers’” 
varnish—for sale by nearly all dealers. 
Write for interesting literature on the 


varnish question. 





Established 1858 















































SOME 


LAS T-CHANCE OFFERS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL .. 


Vogue... - . . . . - « + 4.00 195.50 


Value . 
After November Ist this Club 


o $3.00 


- $7.00 
will be $6.25 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL... . 
Garden Magazine 
Etude (for music lovers). ... . 


$3.00) 


| 


Value . . $6.00) 


After November Ist this Club will be $4.70 
For complete list of Clubs and order blank see page XLV 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 





BUILDING THE GARAGE 
HE tremendous popularity of the 
[ automobile, especially as an ad- 
junct to the suburban residence, 
has resulted in greater considera- 
tion being given than formerly to its hous- 
ing. At the outset of the motor’s popularity 
little attention was given to this subject ; and 
perhaps the cost of an automobile in many 
instances may still incline the owner to re- 
sort to extreme economy when confronted 
with the necessity of providing a building 
to shelter it. On consideration, however, 
the highly finished and more or less luxuri- 
ously appointed modern car calls for the 
same care and attention as is ordinarily 
given to a pleasure carriage, and suitable 
housing is an economy in the long run. 
The building may be planned to simply af- 
ford sufficient floor space for the car, if 
considered as a shelter only, or it may be 
more liberally proportioned to provide room 
for making minor repairs and for the 
proper cleaning and attention to the car 
while under cover, with closets, work bench 
and other incidental conveniences. There 
should be, in any event, sufficient light and 
ventilation for the preservation of painted 
surfaces and upholstery, without, if possi- 
ble, exposing them to direct sunlight ; and 
in winter sufficient heat should be provided 
to avoid excessive dampness and injury to 

the leather work by frost. 

In planning a motor house it may appear 
advantageous, in the matter of first cost, to 
proportion it to the exact dimensions of the 
car or cars it is to accommodate, and some- 
times the room is thus contracted more than 
the consequent saving in cost of construc- 
tion could possibly warrant. A reasonably 
liberal allowance of floor space is rarely re- 
gretted, especially if the owner replaces his 
car by one of larger dimensions after the 
house is built; and this contingency should 
certainly be borne in mind in planning a 
house as a permanent improvement if the 
owner’s present car is a “runabout” or other 
smaller type. Furthermore, if the building 
is too contracted, there is no opportunity to 
provide many of the conveniences that are 
conducive to orderliness and due care in 
the maintenance of the car and its belong- 
ings, and which quite surely prove ultimate- 
ly to be an economy. 

Where a garage is placed near the stable 
or other outbuildings the opportunity for in- 
teresting and picturesque grouping should 
be taken advantage of, and ordinarily it can 
be made an attractive feature without neces- 
sarily increasing the cost to any material 


extent if a fairly substantial structure is de-_ 


sired. 

If the garage is part of the stable group, 
or if placed close to other buildings of a 
more or less inflammable nature, it would 
seem wise to utilize fireproof, or at least fire- 
resisting materials in its construction. It is 


good practice, in any case, to minimize the 
use of woodwork wherever possible in the 
interior finish. And if the walls are of 
stone, concrete or brick, the interior can be 
plastered with cement, faced with enameled 
or vitrified brick or tile, bearing in mind 
that the interior wall surfaces for a height 
of at least five feet above the floor should be 
made to resist hard usage and to be as non- 
absorbent as possible. If cement plaster is 
used it should be well painted in oil colors 
with a varnish or gloss finish; but where the 
walls are of brick or brick facings become 
part of the construction and the most suit- 
able finish is thus obtained with but little 
additional cost. In this case, the window 
sills, door and window jambs can be of 
molded brick so as to round all corners, and 
at the floor level a cove brick can be made 
to meet the floor in a curve, leaving no sharp 
angles to collect grease and dirt. There is 
now a compound offered which, it is 
claimed, renders cement non-absorbent, and, 
if such is the case, it will overcome the ob- 
jection to cement for garage flooring. 
Whatever floor material is used, it is ob- 
vious that care should be taken to keep the 
surface free from grease, one authority 
suggesting that it should be rubbed freely 
with a cloth moistened with acetone. To 
provide for washing the cars within the 
building, and also for general drainage, the 
floor surface should be graded to drain to 
one or more catch-basins with iron gratings 
or perforated covers, and it would be a good 
plan to have these made so as to be less 
liable to stoppage by the accumulation of 
grease and floor sweepings than the usual 
cesspool and bell trap. 

It seems to be an open question whether 
an inspection pit is essential to motor 
houses, since cars are now constructed with 
driving gear accessible from above. If a 
pit is introduced, however, it should be of 
proper area and depth for convenient access 
to the underside of the car, with the walls 
faced with non-absorbent material, as sug- 
gested for the wall surfaces above. The 
bottom should be graded to a drain, and in 
some cases it has been lined with galvanized 
iron to receive the oil drippings. One or 
both ends of the pit, according to its loca- 
tion in the house, should be carried to an 
area window, not only for ventilation, but 
to afford a retreat if by accident (as has 
happened) the car should take fire while the 
operator is at work beneath it. If electric 
light is available there should be provided a 
plug and cord connection for a portable 
lamp protected by a wire guard. Avoid 
the use of matches, for a lighted match 
dropped to the floor or near the car may 
cause ignition if gasoline vapor is present. 
Where electricity is not available it has been 
suggested that gas or oil burners might be 
placed in wall recesses ventilated and acces- 
sible from the outside of the building and 
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separated from the interior by glass panels 
through which the room would be illumi- 
nated without danger of the gasoline vapor 
reaching the lamp or gas jet. The nature 
of the gasoline vapor affects also the heat- 
ing problem, and not only should stoves be 
excluded from the motor room, but where 
steam or hot water is employed the bciler 
or generator should be so placed that there 
is absofutely no direct communication be- 
tween it and the main floor of the house, 
and if placed in the basement, access must 
be by an outside area. 

Where a basement is provided ‘ the 
heating apparatus the floor of the motor 
house above should be of reinforced or 
other fireproof construction. Under ordi- 
nary conditions concrete slabs, supported on 
steel beams if the span requires it, have 
been found economical, for it needs but a 
top dressing of cement to form the finished 
floor surface, and the extra cost compared 
with a five-inch thick cement concrete pave- 
ment is practically that of wood centers, re- 
inforcing metal and such beams as may be 
required. Access to the basement must be 
by outside steps, and care must be taken to 
make tight cement joints around the pipes 
passing through the floor so that there may 
be no chance of gasoline vapor reaching the 
basement. 

The heating system may be hot water or 
steam, as preferred, direct radiation only 
being employed. As in the case of stable 
heating, hot water has the advantage of 
furnishing the warm water supply for wash- 
ing purposes, although a hot water genera- 
tor can be provided if steam is used. 

If the conditions are not favorable to a 
basement, the heating plant may be placed 
in a room or enclosure on the level of the 
main floor, in which case the wall radiators 
or coils must be set above the boiler level to 
insure proper circulation or return to the 
boiler. 

As in the case of a coach house, high tem- 
perature is not desirable in heating a gar- 
age, forty-five to sixty degrees being suffi- 
cient to obtain the proper atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

The fittings of a motor house are largely 
an individual matter. It is generally found 
convenient to have an oil closet for lubri- 
cants and the storage of cotton waste and 
oily utensils, the enclosure being provided 
with non-absorbent walls and floor, and a 
window for ventilation. As rubber deteri- 
orates if kept in a dry place, the closet for 
the storage of tires and other supplies 
should be ventilated also by a small window. 
These two closets can be placed at opposite 
corners of the room, so as to form a recess 
between them for a work-bench, and so 
arranged ‘that the window over the bench 
will be sufficiently removed from the possi- 
ble location of the car to prevent direct sun- 
light from reaching the varnished surfaces. 
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govilang | Sams Haviland China Samped | sqnilandge, 
France White China Decorated China Limoges 

y —< —' 
eS 110 Exclusive Decorations in Open Stock. Dinner Sets, !2 Pieces, $25 to $1200 = 
= Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and Chocolate Sets. = 
38 Service Plates. = 
— — 
= ROCK CRYSTAL AND ENGRAVED GLASS = 
= COMPLETE TABLE GLASS SERVICE SETS __ — 
= ELECTRIC LAMPS, TEA TABLES, CLOCKS. BRONZES. =? 
+= 4 11 East 36th St.- 10 East 37th St. — = 
= NEW YORK CITY = 
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High-Grade Gas and 
Electric Fixtures 


Direct from the Factory 


NDIRECT Lighting 
Fixtures, Showers, 
Wall Brackets, etc., etc. 
—strikingly attractive 






designs for the modern home — 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back immediately 
if fixtures are not exactly as represented 


Handsome Portfolio of 


Selected Designs — FREE 


If you need one fixture only—or complete lighting 


equipment for your home, club, 
store or office — write today for 
our handsome new Portfolio of 
Selected Designs It shows all 
that’s best in modern lighting 
equipment — and the prices 
will open your eyes! 


Shower fixture, complete, as 
illustrated, 5-light, $5.25; 4 
light, $4.50; 3-light, $3.75 
Chicago Gas Appliance 
Co., 28-32 W. Lake St., Chicago 


MM 





““Gaumer Lighting everywhere follows the evening glow.” 


The “‘Finish’’ as wellas the 
design of ycur fixtures 
should harmonize with the 
Furniture and Decorations 
of the room. 


GAUMER 


Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 






* 
He 







at bed-rock prices! 









No. 08619 


are finished in Old Copper, Bronze, Old Silver, 
Antique Brass, Hammered Swedish Iron or Dead 
Black, and the Gaumer finishes are guaranteed, so 
that expense for refinishing is avoided. 


IN 


ml 


| 
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ntify the Gaumer finishes, look for the Guarantee Tag 
rogressive dealers should show on every fixture. 


JOHN L. GAUMER Co., DEPT. B 
224 and WOOD STS. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Leads in Tone Quality in America 
PRICES - REGULAR STYLES-*550 t2 $1500 
The John Church Company 


Oreurit New York Chicago 
Owners of 


The Everett Piano Co., Boston 





























Shopping By Mail 


Through my intimate connections with the leading New York shops I am 
in a position to purchase for you whatever you want for the furnishing or 
decorating of the home, gifts, novelties or wearing apparel. Address 


MRS. E. H. BURDICK 


Shopping Commissioner 


537 West 121st Street ss +3 $3 New York City 




















A more pleasing sight is hard to imagine than a complete service of Monogrammed China and 
Crystal on your dining-table. Its original decoration and the individuality of each piece lends a 
tone of elegance that convevs the sentiments of the hostess. For beauty and utility Art China 
cannot be equalled. You’l appreciate the “Higher Quality” of our 


Monogrammed China and Crystal 


We import the original shapes from our factories in Bavaria and France ard carrv a great 
variety of rare and beautiful patterns in French Limoges, English and Bavarian Bone China 
and Belleek that would be the pride of any home. We engrave and decorate exclusively to 
order in Coin Gold and Meissen colors. 


Our Special 100-piece Dinner Set in Limoges or | Our Special 60-pi Cut Crystal 
Bavarian Bone China with full gilded handles, SP ROE ae ree ee y 


coin a band and your monogram $67.50 Service with coin gold $60.50 


in gold from......e-seeceeccsccsceee band and monogram. 


Catalog, estimates and designs of monograms sent free. 
4 OH a To , 
Gninad it 


Dept. E, 47 West 36th Street (Bet. 5th and 6th Aves.), New York 























WOODEN HOUSES 














HE actual disadvantages of wood 
are perhaps covered in the forth- 


coming lines. Wooden houses re- 

quire care and paint; they are 
by nature inflammable, and large neigh- 
borhoods of them, closely packed, are sub- 
ject to conflagration even in well regulated 
cities, as was shown by the “Baseball 
Grounds” fire of 1894 in Boston. The in- 
terior wood construction is very subject 
to shrinkage and settlement, owing to the 
combination of imperfectly dried timber and 
the fierce furnace heat which is so dear to 
the American “home-maker.” Aside from 
these, woed as a building material has no 
especial disadvantages known to the writer, 
while its many advantages far outweigh 
its few defects. In fact, discussion of the 
disadvantages of wood construction only 
leads to the mandate to “keep up the re- 
pairs” which could be just as well directed 
at buildings of any other material known. 

Wood is misused, however, in many 
ways. Houses are often framed too light- 
ly, so that they get out of plumb and settle 
woefully together. Ignorance of proper 
methods of framing and construction are 
responsible for many of the uneven floors, 
leaning walls and unshuttable doors of old 
timber houses. The use of green framing 
timber is almost impossible to avoid; but 
care in the arrangement of timbers will ob- 
viate many of the difficulties which arise 
from this source. Properly designed and 
put together, an American wooden house 
may be trusted to stand as well, look as 
well and serve its purpose as well as one 
built of any other material. 

To sum up, then, the case for wood; all 
the desirable properties that any material 
possesses are offered in equal measure by 
this material. Wood exists in a great vari- 
ety of manufactured forms; it appears well 
when new, and better after aging; what 
more can be expected of brick or stone? A 
wooden house requires care; so does any 
house. If a timber house takes fire the 
blaze can be readily extinguished; not so 
with thick-walled structures which enclose 
the fire like furnaces. A wooden house is 
easy and quick of erection; it can be built 
by comparatively low-priced workmen be- 
longing to a trade whose members are to 
be found everywhere. Changes and altera- 
tions are easily made; the -color can be 
varied ; in fact, in an emergency, owing to 
its lightness, the house itself can be moved 
to a different location without much diffi- 
cultv, should it ever be desired. 

With all this, the wooden ‘house is dry, 
warm and healthy. Its walls do not absorb 
the rain to later spread rheumatism and 
colds about its chambers ; they can be easily 
made as non-conducting as any; while in 
the matter of beauty and adaptability the 
old wooden dwellings of the Eastern States 
speak for themselves; no encomiums are 
needed. In short, wood is an ideal building 
material for an American house. 
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rade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


The most artistic and permanent building material 
in the world. 

Do you realize its low cost and economy? It is really 
cheaper than wood. 

Get the facts. Send for our books, specify which. 


The Cost of a House. A comparison in figures between brick, 
wood, cement, and hollow-block construction. Free. 

‘“‘Tapestry’”’ Brickwork. Describing brick architecture of all ages, 
with new illustrations in seven colors. This book is constantly used 
for reference by leading architects. Free. 

‘‘Tapestry’’ Brick Fireplaces. Shows many new designs in the 
most economical and beautiful fireplace material in the world. 
Prices from $15.00 up. Free. 

A House of Brick for $10,000. 41 house designs. 25c. 

A House of Brick of Moderate Cost. 71 designs. 50c. 

One Hundred Bungalows. 100 designs. 50c. 

All these designs are from leading architects’ offices, and include 
prize designs from nation-wide competitions. 


Fiske & Company, Inc., 1870 Arena Bldg., New York 


The only manufacturers of “Tapestry” Brick 


If it isn’t Fiske, it isn’t “Tapestry” 
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It’s all 
in the 


Look for the 
name “Feltoid” 
stamped on 
each wheel 


—not leather 
—not fibre 


—not metal 
—not wood 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


are made of specially treated ma- 
terial—they are scratchless, mar- 
less, noiseless. They protect ex- 
pensive hard wood floors from 
grooves and tracks; they save your 
rugs from damage. “Feltoids” 
wear indefinitely. 


Fit all your furniture with “Felt- 
oids.”” Then note the difference 
in your floors. 


Sold at furniture and hardware 
stores. There’sastyleand sizefor 
every need—allshown in the “‘Felt- 
oid’’ Booklet No. 2, senton request. 


The Burns & Bassick Company 
Dept. N 


Bridgeport, Conn. 







































IMPORTED 
TABLE CRYSTA 


Gold Bands. 


3-Letter Monogram. 60 Pieces, 


$55.00 to $110.00. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN DRAGON 
Broadway and 121st St., New York City 


L 











| see what they were like. 








MY ORIENTAL 
DINING-ROOM 
I am not sure whether it was from 


By HELEN STERLING 

that day when I went through the 
galleries and shops with so sensitive and 
sympathetic a mind, or whether it didn’t 
spring from the lovely blue and white hang- 
ings that my sister-in-law sent me from the 
Pacific coast. Perhaps it was both, since 
they happened close together. 

The shops certainly were stimulating; 
at any rate just those particular shops in 
that particularly smart and modern avenue. 
I went into one after another, Japanese, 
Russian, and Italian, and just plain 
“Antique,” and I gradually realized as I 
never had before, how suggestive, how de- 
lightful, how complete an effect was made 
by assembling and arranging objects from 
one and the same country just simply and 
naturally together. 

The Japanese shops we have come to 
take very much for granted, with their old 
Blue Hawthorn, their bronzes, their carved 
ivory, and embroideries, and their faint 
odor of Japanese straws and lacquer. The 
Russian bazaars may not be quite so excit- 
ing to the imagination, perhaps, because 
knowing less one can fancy less, though the 
very homespun and hand-made look of the 
things stirs something deep in one’s heart 
and close to pathos. But the Italian shops! 
“Shop” does seem too sordid and mundane 
a word to whisper, even. For how can such 
rare and lovely things be spread so en- 
chantingly for mere business? 

My especial joy that day had been one 
long and narrow apartment full of choice 
treasures: Tuscan, Venetian, and Roman, 
from monasteries, galleries and _ palaces. 
Such colors and such fabrics! Old altar 
hangings, church vestments, lovely Floren- 
tine furniture, hanging lamps, old pictures 
and porcelains; and an atmosphere made 
by it all so full of romance and poetry that 
one was fairly breathless. I came back 
home steeped in it. And then the postman 
brought the box with the blue and white 
hangings from Japan. 

They were really intended for my sum- 
mer house. I knew that, but I can never 
resist the temptation to try the effect, some- 
how, at once. So I, pinned them up in the 
library, just casually and incidentally, to 
There was some- 




















HAVE been trying to remember ever 
since just how the inspiration came. 


thing perfectly astonishing about the effect | 


they had upon that room. They were white 
linen with the design of pine boughs upon 
them, common enough, I suppose, and just 
Japanese art as we expect it to be, but | 


have never seen anything so breezy and | 


alive. It was like opening the whole end 
of the house into a pine grove. I went out 
of the room several times and then came 


back, to get again the amazing thrill they | 




















For Every-Day Sweeping 

We make no claim that the Bissell 
Sweeper is a whole power plant in a 
nut-shell, nor that it will do the impos- 
sible feat of pulling dust right through 
the average carpet or rug, nor that you 
can run it up the side walls or clean 
upholstery with it. 

But we do most earnestly maintain 
that for all-around daily use the Bissell 
excels any other method of cleaning car- 
pets and rugs in the genuine service and 
convenience it offers. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


cleans without effort and with no injury to 
the carpet. Its lightness makes it easily trans- 
ferable from one part of the house to the 
other. \t dealers’ everywhere for $2.75 to 
$5.75. Let us mail you the booklet, 
“Easy, Economical Sanitary Sweeping’ 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 


My tT 
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For Complete List of 
Clubs and Order Blank 
See Page XLV 
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Insure Your Table Against 
iJ LJ os 

Marring Like This 
Why endanger the beautiful 
finish of your dining table, when 
a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
gives sure and permanent pro- 
tection from hot dishes and 
spilled liquids? 
Peerless mats are made of two 
solid asbestos boards with felt lining 
and waterproofcovering. They are enclosed in washable 


flannel cases that give silence and softness. Made with 
a strong hinge, so as to fold and put away. 


Peerless sasnawss 


Insist on this 
label —there’s 
nothing *jusi 
asg ” 






4 comein round, oval or square sizes. 

There are also asbestos luncheon 

mats in 17 round or oval sizes. Ask 

your dealer for Peerless; if he can- 
not supply Pie write us for our 

booklet, ‘To the Woman who 

ares. 










PEERLESS 
TABLE MAT 


Chicago Asbestos Table Ma’ 
Co., Dept. 245 215 Loomis 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Just Published 
a, 


THE WAY HOME 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 
BASIL KING 


HIS new novel touches greater depths 
I of human nature than even “The Wild 
Olive” or “The Street Called Straight.” 
It deals with the most important things of 
life, single life, married life and church 
life, and portrays the inner motives of a 
self-centered man. It is the story of the 
struggle between the spiritual and the ma- 
terial in the average man—a series of tense 
emotional situations in which a strong man 
who was far from being a hero found him- 
self. He found, too, a tower of strength in 
the love of the woman he had misunder- 
stood. 


Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


tered cannot be saved by economizing on paint. 
Such “‘saving”” always results in multiplied expense 
for repairs. 






Keep your property sound and sightly by 
the liberal use of good paint at proper 
intervals. 

Good paint inevitably means Oxide of 


Zinc Paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Wedo not make paint; but ==» 55 Wall Street, New York 


will mail to any address 
a list of manufacturers of 
Oxide of Zinc Paints, 








$1.35 Net. 


THE IRON TRAIL 


By REX BEACH 
Author of “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” etc. 



















LASKA again!—the scene of Rex 
Beach’s great successes—in a story more 
crowded with action and _ sentiment 
than anything he has ever done before. 
Struggles of rival railroad builders, fights 
against the giaciers, and the love of an un- 





usual heroine, make a powerful novel, = sl AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING © 

ickeni > ike glacier air. As 
quickening the blood Tike . wind ae ee Pri 2.40 P 16 Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
for humor—there is a new vein of it in rice $2.40. ostage Cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.co additional. 


“The Iron Trail” as rich as the gold through 
Klondike’s best ore. 


$1.35 Net. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS - 
REAL ESTATE 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


RIGHT IEMPERATURE2: HOME| 


; Below Sixty While Asleep » Warm AtWakiné Time EvenAllTheDay » 


OUR home needs this 

perfect device. With it you can de- 
termine exactly the temperature during the day, indicate at bedtime the 
temperature for the night and secure automatically at the getting-up hour 
a resumption of the daytime degree of warmth. All adjustments made 
instantly from the thermostat which has its place on the wall of the living- 
room. Batteries, motor and connections located in the basement. 


Tish INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


renders a service each year worth many times its cost. Insures health and 
comfort. Saves fuel—not a little, but_a lot, and surely ends the former round g 
of continual attention, The “MINNEAPOLIS” has been “The Standard for 


over 30 years.’ 
MADE IN TWO STYLES 
Model No. 60 with square clock. Model No. 47 with round clock 
The clock feature enables one to secure automatically and silently a change 
of temperature at any set time. Model No. 60 (shown here) gives an eight-day 
service of both time and alarm. 


The “MINNEAPOLIS” can be used with any heating plant. Sold and in- 
stalled by the heating trade everywhere under a positive guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for booklet. Shows all models, explains details and gives prices. 


UNEAP OCIS 2745 Fourth Ave. South, 
siltstone CoO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























ig “WONDE RE U L RESIDENCE SITE, 20 TO 30 ACRES, 
in the high altitude (640 feet), pure air belt of Chappaqua; 
magnificent scenery and roads. Address Brevoort Hill, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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dq emont Estate 







ay Scarsdale Station 


Ideal sites for all the year country homes 

Amid wooded hills, fine old trees and beautiful lawns 
Extensive views, a delightful social environment 
Within 35 minutes of Grand Central Station 





























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
gave me each time I looked up and saw 
them. And then it must have been that the 
wonderful idea came to me and I| thought, 
“Good gracious! why not?” 

It was simply this; I would put them up 
and then fetch every single Japanese thing 
that I had in the house to them, and around 
them, and then see what would happen. 
And that was what | did. 

In the first place it had to be the dining- 
room. I knew I wouldn't be allowed to dis- 


se ps Ye cedyertencia turb the library, and the drawing-room was 

fs ow eT a. ‘Covered With IM Transite Olt Of the question. That room is, I must 

| Asbestos Shingles —— chia by s+ 3 ~ 

say, extremely attractive as it is, though it 

ASBEST S L S is full to bursting with every sort of thing 
come to us through family changes; not 

cannot be injured by the most severe weather conditions—no matter how sudden the changes | any, perhaps, of great value, but happily, by 


from one extreme to the other. Neither can gases or chemical fumes affect them. judicious selection, In good taste. So there 
They are non-conductors of heat and cold—keep a building warmer in winter and cooler in wasn't anything for it but the dining-room, 





—. 














These All-Mineral Shingles 
Outlast the Building 


A building roofed with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
will never have to be re-shingled. 

They are made of two indestructible materials—Asbes- 
tos and Portland Cement—moulded into a homogeneous 
mass under hydraulic pressure. 

They are as durable and fireproof as a stone foundation, 
for they are literally stone shingles. 











summer. and, besides, there was the Canton china. 
Furnished %-inch thick with smooth edges, in colors of gray, Indian red, and slate; and Now I know of course that Canton china 

oe i j ; ay 17 . in . i 
Y%-inch thick with rough edges, in gray and Indian red. isn't Japanese as well as I know that a Ma- 
Write our nearest Branch for sample and booklet rie Antoinette chair wouldn't be likely to 

‘oO fr , ZB ee tee 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. "come from Haly. But the idea. was ther 

Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco ju a Se, Ao me ) veeiey Se 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha. Seattle could already see that big blue Chinese 

30 y <ansas City Mi i *hilac ia . Louis 1 : 7s . 

Buffalo Dallas Los pba New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse | Vase out of the drawing-room and into the 





dining-room. One end of the dining-room 
is all windows reaching well down to the 











maemate gia oe floor. That seemed fortunate to start with. 
Those Who Wish to Have Distinctive Homes eer O ' Also there wasn’t much furniture in it. We 
ae : had no sideboard for instance, for which, 
by the way, I have had occasion to be pro- 
foundly thankful when I have seen the 
atrocities doing duty as such. We had 
some nice old fashioned chairs, a good old 
table, a not too ugly small table for a buf- 
fet, and a china cabinet. These, with plants, 
| muslin curtains, and a view into the conser- 
vatory, were the whole thing. It was very 
charming and attractive just as it was and 
I wondered if I could do any better with it 











ART S & td 
DECORATI ON 













will find it of great value to make a study of the |p 
best recent examples of home decoration in America 
and abroad. The only magazine which adequately 
deals with all possibilities of decorative art is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


A Magazine for the Collector and Connoisseur 





Besides containing one or more articles on a dis- 
tinctive home having some unique decorative fea- 
ture, each number contains numerous other pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on antiques, collecting 
and the various phases of art which are of essential 
interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


SPECIAL OFFER—PRIOR TO 























ously enough, that I had four wall spaces 
a bit wider, just made for them you would 








3 t nae Mea 
SVASCRIFTION YOU U1 KYMBER © “ - 

[Ki avoos. S0 Ses on Sennen NOY YOR, INCREASE IN PRICE Li nstowursiramnpe a | tut | remembered that I could always put 

We will enter your name for a six months’ trial subscription, the regular price for which is $1.50, if you it back So : took the plunge 

will send us $1.00 now. Send us your order today to insure its prompt attention. | ren yoe te aid 
Beginning with November issue — $3.09 a year. Subscribe Now — Save One Dollar : I irst, of course, were the Japanese hang- 
le a ee en a a i i ings. The perfectly obvious and common- 
ADAM BUDGE, PUBLISHER, 39 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. | place thing to do would have been to have 
I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months. put them at the windows which was exact- 

« » ava 
Ma Knevcaniiucunk Lididietnteeexannmes ipsa panil dxetemiiGeetaninadiaes sedanshdbinneaiadite ies pinteéee _ly what I did not do. They were about 
ONE 9 cscineregiess ie hianetininakdiedsmnbbinceninenticabiciseneretnniembeeiseinas RG! | twelve inches wide, and it happened, curi- 
| 


Efficiency 










say, and up they went into those spaces, 

Simplicity SENCER Tash: st ae the most effective panels you ever saw. 
Durability S! ENC ER Turbine Vacuum Cleaners are being in- Then began the gleaning from every 
: stalled in the most important buildings of the day. part of the house. There was my lovely 






eld wood carving of Japanese iris over the 
piano in the drawing-room. That came 
down and went up over the dining-room — 
mantel—white marble, by the way, and not 
| Japanese, but much less an obstacle than 
if it had been oak with side brackets. 
(Afterwards I changed the carving to a S 
wall space at the end of a room, and put 


Their efficiency, simplicity and durability have been 

proven in homes and skyscrapers. 
SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


It stands to reason the Spencer will best solve your clean- 
ing problem. It will accomplish the most difficult clean- 
















ing tasks more thoroughly and in only a fraction of the I a 

time usually expended. ; the mirror back over the mantel.) Then T 
ee for basement ge ae in 12 sizes, the old blue Chinese vase on the black C 
a ep aes ES: SOP 1.P.. 1 paweeper Cepecny- pedestal walked into its place near one of 

Send for catalog and list of 1,000 installations furnished | ihteien ail : : se B 
as references. Very probably some of your acquaintances the windows where it got just the right 






glint of sunshine. Next in order was the 
china cabinet. Everything had to come 
out of it, all my lovely white and gold tea 
set, my grandmother’s white cups with the 
gold band, all my silver, new and old, and 
all the cut glass. The top of it I left as it 


have already installed Spencer machines. 


SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 
632 Capitol Avenue - - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in All Principal Cities 






























SHERWIN-WILLIAM 


Stab Sone 


gives the wall finish you 
want at a price you can 
afford. It offers the wid- 
est possible choice of soft, 
harmonious shades. 


Once applied, it holds tight to 
the wall, which means lasting 
durability and as frequent wash- 
ing as you please. There is no 
fear of streaking with Flat-Tone. 
Flat-Tone is only one of the many 
paints and varnishes described in our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 


This handsome booklet, containing a host of 
color illustrations, will give you ideas for im- 
proving every surface inside and outside your 
home. It is a practical, artistic guide for you 
and your painter. A line from you will bring 
it free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 
“Y The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
625 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 
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Country Life 
Press, Garden 


We 








ITAA 


Where Country 
Life in America 











City, N.Y. 





NLU 






= ‘*THE HOUSE EFFICIENT” 
= That is what you want that house of yours to be. 
= So Phil. M, Riley has rounded up all the latest 
= devices for the equipment of a home—right from 
= the cellar to the roof. Lighting, heating, telephones, 
floors, refrigerators, water heaters, shower-baths, 
—almost everything you can think of, which has 
been recently improved, comes up for attention, 
and the article is written entertainingly and in 
language that you can understand. 


WHO IS SOLOMON JOHN? 


That would be telling—and we can’t. He is a 
well-known author and humorist who built a fas- 
cinating house up in Connecticut. He thought he 
would be able to write better than ever there, but 
the lure of Broadway was too great. However. 
though he couldn’t live in it himself Solomon John’s 
is a remarkably interesting house and you'll enjoy 
reading about the nursery with a quaint barrel 
ceiling and the study at the head of a dark and 
Narrow Stairway. 


Country Home, Experiment Dear Sirs. = 

FROM COAST TO COAST pc apm $ Lenclose 3 

; Finally the following serials are yy one dollar for = 

Two articles on houses in Massachusetts and continwed : _That Farm, A. which please send- 3 
Southern California. The one describes engag- hoe # = an eS Se = 

ingly and with some attention to detail a house in that Jack Built, & beginning with the great = 
Peabody designed in 1800 by Samuel Mclntire, the and sng the re annual Housebuilding number. = 
famous architect and most skilled wood-carver of Neighbors Did. <F - B. 10-13 = 

Salem. The other tells about a patiohouseinSanta QQ ac ccceeeeeererterseteeteeeeerseeeees = 
Barbara—a low-built spacious dwelling built some- = 

what along mission lines but with suggestions of sec ccceeceeeeccesaecercaccsessssserseesssenes = 

haly; Souent France ant Seain: Gotharticlewate OW ino ciccncsccnensancccecteccsnacdecnccsnusceess = 

fully illustrated and placed side by side they become Doubleday, Page & Company = 
especially interesting for the contrast they offer. Garden City, Long Island, New York ff 

= VALUE $2.05 = 
EMH 





DO YOU WANT TO BUILD? 


—Everyone has a definite Ideal of a Home— 
and the great annual Housebuilding Number of 


Couniry Life 
in America 


is published to help you realize 


YOUR IDEAL HOME 


is made 



























IF YOU WANT A HOME 


You have probably wondered whether it would be 
best for you to build a new house, buy a new one 
already built, remodel an old house, or rent one. In 
“To Build or Not to Build’ 

Henry H. Saylor has gone carefully into this ever- 
present question, and he points out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method. A carefully 
reasoned and very info-ming article, superbly illus- 
trated with Lumiere autochromes in full color. 


We have described only a few of the many features of the 
October Housebuilding Number of Country Life in 
America. Here are some others— all illustrated— 
The Reproduction of an Old House which tells how 
to get the old colonial atmosphere as well as form when 
you build. 
Foot Scrapers of a By-Gone Day—a page of inter- 
esting photographs from Frank Counsins’ great collection. 
A Consistently Colonial House which describes a 
particularly successful house in Pennsylvania. 
And there are the following departments—From a SF 
Country Window—a new editorial page and 
perhaps the most notable of itskind in America. 
Better Stock, Dogs, Poultry, Th 
Nature Club, Books for the Ry 
4 


















SOME LAST-CHANCE OFFERS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Cosmopolitan .. . 
Bungalow Magazine 


After November First this Club will be $4.90 
For Complete List of Clubs and Order Blank, see Page XLV 


iS $430 
Value, | 


$3.00 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 
Outing Magazine 
Country Life in America . 


After November First this Club will be $8.50 


$3.00 
3.00 
. 4.00 


Value, $10.00 


‘gs! 
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HARDWARE 


is the title of a very interesting and in- 
structive book treating the entire sub- 
ject of period hardware for the home. 
All of the prominent schools of de- 
signs are treated. 


Illustrations in colors show typical motifs, 
and these are accompanied by a brief history 
of each style, its origin and development, 
and by examples of Russwin hardware. 


With the aid of this book it is a simple 
matter for the house builder to make a 
careful and intelligent selection of hardware. 


The editor of the largest magazine de- 
voted to the building and beautifying of the 
home writes us: 





“As a guide and assistance to an intelli- 
gent selection of household hardware, your 
little book strikes me as invaluable. 


‘ New Britain, Ai 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





I shall promptly transfer it to my library table at home.” 







A copy of this book will be sent on receipt of 25c, coin or stamps. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 


‘The American Hardware Corp. Successor: 


~ Connecticut 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 




















The House Beautiful $3.00 

Pictorial Review 1.00 

American Boy _1.00 $3.00 
Value, $5.00 


After November Ist this club will be 
$4.35 








SOME LAST-CHANCE OFFERS 


The House Beautiful $3.00 
Outdoor World & 
Recreation 3.00 $3.00 
Value, $6.00) 
After November Ist this club will be 


For complete list of clubs and order blank see page XLV 
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was, with a large silver branched candle- 
stick, some pieces of Chinese medallion, 
and my old Canton china soup tureen. | 


| put into the cabinet the Canton set, not all 





of it, but enough to fill it without crowding 
so that every piece could have its full value. 
How lovely it is, really! I asked my friend 
the Antiquary one day the precise differ- 
ence between old and new Canton. He 
looked at me a moment as if he were not 
quite sure whether I were worth a reply, 
and then said, “The new chips like thunder.” 

But I must get back to my room. I was 
getting on famously, and now must come 
the bric-a-brac: a Chinese vase or two on 
the mantel, two ferns in blue jardinieres, 
with cherry blossoms on them, either side 
of the clock, and an etched pewter jardi- 


| niere holding another fern at one of the 


windows were good as far as they went. I 
put an inlaid lacquer cabinet between the 
candlesticks on the small table, and my tem- 
ple incense burner, a Chinese hot water 
dish, znd a pair of dragon candlesticks on 
an old-fashioned teapoy in a corner. 

Then I stepped back into the doorway 
and surveyed the result as a whole. I had 
worked so fast, you see, that I had seen the 
thing only in spots and corners as | was 
doing them, and I hadn’t dared to stop for 
a thoroughly critical observation until I had 


| the room somewhere near done. 





I can’t tell you how delighted I was. It 
was there, the subtle, suggestive something 
that I was after, and I had done well. There 
was a completeness about it, a definite im- 
pression, and I was almost content. I say 
“almost,” but I really wasn’t quite, for I 
knew I shouldn't be satisfied until I could 
change the wall paper. I have to wait a 
bit for that, however, for I know just what 
I must have, and it isn’t to be had for the 
simple asking. I have seen it once, and | 
know that it was an old Japanese gold paper 
exalted from its somewhat damaged and 
shabby state to a glorious thing, by a wash 
of delectable blue. But, alas, it was done 
by a decorator and I know their ways—and 
prices. 

I was in the main mightily pleased, how- 
ever, so much so that I decided that I must 
give a party. I thought of a luncheon first 
and then decded that it must be a tea be- 
cause there was my perfectly beautiful sil- 
ver tea set with the etching of grape-vine 
all over it and, mirabile dictu, the funny 
little mandarins on top of each cover. So 
of course a tea it was, just a small one. And 


' when the tea table was done with blue and 


white Japanese luncheon cloths (given me 
at Christmas the year before), Canton china 
out of the closet (not the cabinet), silver 
bonbon dishes, silver candlesticks, and the 
lovely tea set on the silver tray, it needed 


only one thing to make it absolutely per- 





fect and that was flowers for the center. 
And what do you think I had? Mind you, 
this was in New England in January. 

had cherry blossoms! How do you sup- 
pose I got them? Quite simple; every win- 
ter I have the gardener cut me a big bundle 


of branches from the cherry tree. These 


I put in water and set on the top shelf of 
the conservatory. In three weeks they are 
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[JICK-PRESSION 
FAUCETS 


PATE 


TRAOE MARK 


' | The one Faucet 


that is: 


Durable 
Will not leak. Lasts 
as long as the house. 


Convenient 


Opens to a full flowand 
closes with only a quar- 
ter-turn of the handle. 


Noiseless 


Never shatters your 
nerves with banging, 
thumping and buzzing. 


To get ALL THREE of these 
things in one faucet wasn't easy. 
Faucet-Makers tried for years and 
years to do it. Quick- pression 
solved the problem by a radical 
change in construction (with in- 
creased beauty of design), proven 
right by five years of successful use. 

Send for free, interesting booklet, ‘“‘Fau- 
cet Facts,’’ and ask your plumber to show 


you the faucets. Always look for the name 
“Quick-pression’’ and the guaranty tag. 


The Central Brass Mfg. Company 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
Quick-pression Faucets 
6119 Cedar Ave., S. E. Cleveland, Ohio 





















TETTENBORN 
Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATORS 


Food compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints or cracks. 

Really a large china dish, ee 
permanently pure white, un- | <™ 
Stainable, always sanitary. 


Guaranteed against cracking __ 
or breaking. 73 | 















i— 


Perfect circulation 
i» of pure, eold, dry air 
maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch thick solidly 
insulated walls. 

















order. 
Send for catalogue 
and let us tell you all. 


E 
328 PERRY ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















Reduce Painting Expense by Using 


Strict. 
— 


(-— Carter 


‘ Reduces Cost Per Gallon 


100 pounds of Carter White Lead, 5 gallons of 
linseed oil (average proportions), a pint of drier 
—and a little tinting color if white is not desired 
—will make 8 gallons of absolutely pure paint, 
the kind that architects specify and that promi- 
nent decorators use for their finest work. Ascer- 
tain what this will cost at your local dealers and 
compare it with the present cost of any other 
paint you would think of using. 


Reduces Gallons Required 


Carter is known among painters as “The Lead 
with the Spread.” The foundation of its success 
was demonstrating to painters that on measured 
surfaces, it would cover and protect an average 
of one-fourth more surface than the white lead 
q they were using. 








3 With Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil and tinting colors any good 
painter will make beautiful and durable paint, any color, which will offer 
you four separate opportunities to reduce the painting expense on your house. 





These are facts which should interest every owner of property. If i 

the reasons behind the facts, send for our free book, “Pure Paint.” It will give you much 
valuable information about house painting, and we will send with it a set of beau- 
tiful color plates which will help you to select tasteful and durable colors for your house. 


White Lead es) 


Reduces Number of Paintings H 
Repeated tests have shown, and any old-time 
painter will testify from his experience, that 
Pure White Lead makes the most durable and 
lasting paint, because white lead alone has an 
affinity for linseed oil. It makes considerable 
difference in the average annual painting ex- 
pense how often painting is necessary. 


Reduces Cost of Repainting 

If paint containing hard, inelastic pigments is 
used, cracking, peeling and scaling are certain to 
follow, and when this once sets in no paint can 
be made to stick until all the old paint is removed 
clean to the wood; this is an expensive operation 
which is never necessary when a house is painted 
continuously with white lead and linseed oil. FF 





you are interested in 

















Carter White Lead Co., 12061 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Il. 














The House Beautiful . 


. $3.00) 
Review of Reviews . . 3.00 
American Magazine . . 1.50 $425 


Value $7.50 J 


After November Ist this club will be $5.40 





Some Last Chance Offers 


The House Beautiful . 


Metropolitan Magazine . 1.50 | 
Sunset Magazine . . . 1,50 ; $300 


For complete list of clubs and order blank see page XLV 


. $3.00 


Value $6.00 J 


After November Ist this club will be $4.50 























SYSTEM OF 


WATER SUPPLY 


Private Water Supply 
Plants That Equal 
the Best City Service 


You can get good service from almost any sys- 


tem—for a few months after it’s put in. But getting 
that service steadily, surely and regularly—not for 
months but for years—is another thing. And it 
depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. 


The whole line of Kewanee Pumping Machinery has been 
designed under peculiar conditions. Our original specialty 
was the pneumatic tank, as opposed to the elevated tank, and 
we had no intention of ufacturing pumping machinery. 
We experimented with practically every Eee of pumps on the 
market and adopted and sold the best we could find. 

Being responsible for the satisfactory working of every 
Kewanee System, we received all complaints in regard to 
defects in pumping machinery and difficulties encountered in 
installing and ing i ible, we had manu- 
= anes angry to correct the one in 

pumps we began making our ow ping machin- 
ery only when we found that old designs, shop machinery, 





Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Chicago 


New York City Kewanee, Illinois 





and old methods prevented us from getting as good pumpi 
for our customers as we knew they were entitled to. 

We candidly believe that when we started to make our 
own line of pumping machinery, we hed a bester knowledge 
Seon ya what the market afforded in 
this line also of the difficulties in installing and i 
which ware encountered by oll kinds of mes in a Linds of 
places, than anyone else ever had. 

We were not tied down by any old ideas, old designs or 
old equipment. We were not forced to hurry for we had 
an ished business customers who poems: fo what- 
ever machinery we could furnish with our complete Kewanee 
Systems. The nae | was already made for whatever we 


laid down thie rule and ait aciiee 

we a 

through the der the whole line of Kewanee Pump- 

na achinery the special devices which go with it. “We 
not manufacture anything unless we are sure that it is a dis- 


tinct improvement on an now on market. 


your service for free 

tions and estimates;_ask 

for 64-page catalog ““C™ 
= i 


One of the Complete Kewanee Systema 
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LO EGP GENO i iP A OE” A BY 


The Tiffany Studios have designed and executed the 
Decorations and Furnishings for many of the best ap- 
pointed homes in this country, and are glad to place their 
experience and facilities at the disposal of those interested y 


Suggestion for Dining Room / 


in Imported and Domestic Hangings, Oriental end Tiffany 
Rugs, Period Furniture and Fixtures, Leaded Glass, 
Lamps and Favrile Glass Mosaic. If plans are sent, )) 
suggestions and estimates will be promptly submitted. f 
Our illustrated book on “Character and Individuality 4 


in Decorations and Furnishings,” sent upon request. 


© 3 TIFFANY ©) STVDIOS Bag 


ow 547-355 MADISON AVE. R45 ST.NEW YORK CTY 
MBER CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING - BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING am 
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in bloom, exquisite, and fragrant enough 
of the spring to make you want to cry. 
Can't you see what they looked like on that 
table and in that room? It seems to me I 
shall never do anythng that will please me 
more. 

On the day of the tea I was not above 
lighting a couple of Japanese pastiles, not 


| joss sticks! in the dining-room as a last ar- 


tistic touch just before it was time for the 
party to arrive and I can assure you that 
the exclamations of surprise and delight 


_ which my little affair called forth filled my 


soul with joy. 

I want to add just one word. I had not 
purchased a single new thing. It was a 
clear case of not “fancying what were fair 
providing it could be, but finding 


first what may be,” then finding “how to 














SOME LAST-CHANCE OFFERS 


The House Beautiful $3.00 The House Beautiful $3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine 3.00 § 4 50 McClure’s Magazine 1.50 § 4 5 
Review of Reviews - - 3.00 ' Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 ' 


Value $9.00 Value $6.00 
After November Ist this club will be $6.00 After Novernber Ist this club will be $4.90 





For complete list of clubs and order blank see page XLV 




















make it fair up to our means, a very differ- 
ent thing.” 


Limiting Height of Buildings 


HERE are many similarities between light 
| and sound, though each affects a different 
established as to the height of building. 
Baltimore—Fire-proof buildings, limit of 175 
feet; non-fire-proof buildings, limit of 85 feet. 
Boston—Two and a half times the width of the 
street; maximum, 125 feet. 
Buffalo—No height greater than four times the 
average of least horizontal dimensions of the 


| building, 





Chicago—Absolute limit of 200 feet. 

Cleveland—Two and a half times the width of 
the street, with maximum of 200 feet. Recesses 
or set-backs to be counted as added to width of 
street. 

Denver—Not to exceed twelve stories; those 
more than 125 feet to be fireproof. 

Jersey City oie building or structure, except a 
church spire, shall exceed in height two and a 
half times the width of the widest street upon 
which it stands. 

Los Angeles—Limit of 150 feet. 

Newark—Not to exceed 200 feet; warehouses 
and stores not to exceed 150 feet. 

Paterson—Warehouses and stores not to ex- 
ceed 100 feet in height. 

Portland, Ore—AIl buildings, except churches, 
limited to 150 feet. 

Scranton—Limit of 125 feet. 

St. Louis—On streets less than 60 feet, two and 
a half times the width. 


Glare and Tom-toms 


HERE are many similarities between light 

I and sound, though each effects a different 

sense. Loudness is paralleled by brightness, 
quiet by darkness; sounds may be musical and 
pleasing, says an exchange, or discordant and of- 
fensive; so, too, with lights, which may be glaring 
and disagreeable, or soft and pleasant. 

Savages consider the sweetest music to be the 
deafening bang of the tom-tom. But in the do- 
minion of light we need not go to the savage to 
find the savage’s prototype. The brightest light 
is the best light, in the minds perhaps of the ma- 
iority. To many there are but two kinds of 


| illumination, a room is lighted or it is not. How 





often do we find a public hall crowded to the 
doors with musical enthusiasts, listening to the 
exquisite harmony of a symphony, but apparently 
oblivious to that piercing scream which irritates 
another sense, having its origin in rows of clear 
lamp bulbs? 

Let us hope that at least the day of tom-toms 
in illumination is rapidly passing. 

he present tendency in illumination is to de- 

crease the extreme brightness ratio. The call for 
diffusing glassware and more especially the in- 
creasing vogue of indirect lighting are in particu- 
lar the evidence of this. 
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The Famous 
Martha Washington 


Sewing Table 


c 
$15 BIFTEEN DOLLARS 15 


From the world’s finest furniture shops. Made and 
offered at this price for the sole purpose of further 
introducing to the American people 


Cowan 


Cabinet Work 


The World’s Standard in 
Mahogany Period 
Furniture. 


The ‘‘Martha Washington’’ is 
considered the most artistic 
of all sewing tables, and this 
Cowan piece has all the grace 
and charm of the original 
now at Mount Vernon. ‘ 
It is made of selected solid mahogany, perfectly 
constructed and finished, has three drawers, com- 
partment tray, spool racks and two side pockets. 
Heretofore the retail price has been $30. This 
special price, $15 f.0. b. Chicago, has been made 
possible only by the co-operation of our dealers and 
the volume of their combined orders in our factory. 
You can obtain this ‘‘Cowan’’ bargain only from one 
dealer in your city. (See his newspaper advertise- 
ments.) If there is no dealer in your locality carry- 
ing the Cowan lines, we will have our nearest dealer 
supply you. Write our “Special’’ Department 6. 


W.K. COWAN & COMPANY 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


























Decorated English Table Ware 


DINNER SETS 
100 Pieces - = $24.00 to $50.00 


BREAKFAST SETS 
56 Pieces - = $12.00 to $20.00 


At the Sign of the Green Dragon 
Broadway and 121st Street, New York City 




































Just a turn of 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
your shutters 




















LUSTERY Winds and Driv- 

ing Rains can’t enter your 
cozy home when closing time 
comes at night, if 


Mallory Shutter Workers 


are installed. They open, close and 
lock the shutters without need to 
raise the sash. 


Easily placed on old or new houses, 
stone or frame. Write for booklet 
or ask Hardware Dealers. 


Mallory Mfg: Co. 


516 Broad Street, Flemington, N. J. 

















GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 





"THE influence of the bathroom upon the health of every member 
of the family—makes the selection of the proper fixtures impera- 


tive. Because of their sanitary perfection “Standard” Guaranteed 
Plumbing Fixtures have brought health and comfort to millions of American 
homes— and their installation should be insisted upon. 


**Modern Bathrooms”’— Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of ‘‘ Modern 
Bathrooms’’— 100 pages in color. It shows practical, modern bathrooms at costs ranging from 


$78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in detail. 


Floor plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, 


accessories, together with model equipment for kitchens and laundries, are also shown. Sent free. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one brand of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label, which while 
of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the require- 


ments of those who demand “Standard” quality at 
less expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
will last a lifetime. And no fixture is genuine 
unless it bears the guarantee label. In order to 
avoid substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) and 
make sure that you get them. 


2 . 

Standard Sanitary M)fo.Co. Dept.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| acd Vem. . b ahw Saet Street Cincinnati 633 Walnut Street Gertant e ay A me ol Bead, o2. 

cago * . chigan Avenue WNashvill a .8, Ham m, Can. ackson St., W. 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut Street pas aiaaiae PM ee ios for a ph London, E.C. 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Toronto, Can. . 59 Richmond 8t., E. Montreal, ¢. : 215 Cori ti Buildi: - Houston, Tex. Preston and Smith Sts 
Pittsburgh - 106 Federal Street Montreal, Can. stine Building Washington, D.C. Southern Building 
St.Louis . . . 100N. 4th Street Boston John Hancock Building foledo,0. . . 311-321 Erie Street 
San Francisco 1719-21-23 Rialto Bldg. Louisville 319-23 W, Main Street Fort Worth, Tex. Front and Jones Sts. 
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SOME LAST-CHANCE OFFERS 


THE HOUSE ) 
BEAUTIFUL $3.00 | 

Bungalow Magazine 2.00 '$ 4- 50 

Etude (for music lovers) 


1.50 | 
Value $6.50! 
After November Ist this club will be $5.50 





THE HOUSE 

BEAUTIFUL $3.00 
Collier’s Weekly $2.50 |$ 5-00 
Review of Reviews 3.00 


Value $8.50 


After November Ist this club will be $6.00 


For complete list of clubs and order blank see page XLV 


















































Catalogue 


Free on Request | 


| 








Everyone who is interested 
in fine Linens should write 
for our 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, just issued. 

It contains a great number of the 
newest designs in Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Fancy Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, etc., and about two_hun- 
dred illustrations of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs of all kinds. 

The purpose of this Catalogue is fj 
to give some idea of the great range ff 
of flaxen products which you can 
find at “The Linen Store,” which 
is generally recognized as “head- 
quarters for Fine Linens.” 

For over half a century the Mc- 
Cutcheon name has been an abso- 
lute guarantee of trustworthiness 
and reliability. 

Copy will be mailed free upon 
receipt of name and address. 

' Ask for Catalogue No. 22 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Linen Store’’ 
5th Avenue, 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 





























BAVARIAN BONE CHINA 


Gilt Edge and Monogram 
DINNER SET 
56 Pieces - = = = $55.00 up 
LUNCHEON SET 
50 Pieces - = = = $50.00 up 


BREAKFAST SET 
20 Pieces - = = = $20.00 up 


At the Sign of the Green Dragon 
Broadway and 121st Street, New York City 














A SONG OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


| The freedom of roads that go winding along 





Like ribbons of silver and gold 


3y orchards and meadows, and gardens and woods, | 


And rivulets cry stalline cold: 
And a fair panorama of villas and farms 
As the milestones away from you reel, 
Are only a few of the pleasures that go 
With the price of an automobile. 


| A rose on the cheek, and a song in the heart, 


An eye that is steady and clear, 

An appetite equal to pickles and pie 
Without a gastronomic fear; 

A spirit at peace and in tune with the world, 
And nerves that are tempered to steel, 

Are some of the pleasures of health that you get 
When buying an automobile. 


The honk of the horn has a magical note 
That charms all your troubles away, 
And the hum of the motor invites you to go 
Where the blossoms and birds are at play; 
There is somewhere a racy new model of speed 
Awaiting my hand on the wheel, 
So put on your hat, and together we'll go 
And purchase an automobile. 
—Minna Irving. 


_A veteran, talking to his great grandson, a 
little lad of eight or nine years, remarked: “Nearly 


| a generation and a half ago my head was grazed 





by a bullet at the battle of Chickamauga.” 

The little boy looked at the old man’s head 
thoughtfully, and said: “There isn’t much grazing 
there now, is there, sir ?”—Life. 

“That man who just registered says he is a light 
sleeper, remarked the hotel clerk. “Good,” ex- 
claimed the manager. “Charge him extra for 
light.”—Judge. 








Clerk (just back from vacation) —I’m almost 
dead Employe r— Then take another week — if 
necessary, two!—Town Topics. 


Mother—FEthel, are you saving anything for a 
rainy day? Ethel—Yes, mother. I never wear 
my silk stockings around the house—Life. 

His Wife—The palmist told me she could see 
an automobile for us. Mr. Meekton—I wonder if 
she could see the gasoline to run it ?—Life. 


Ella—This might be the Garden of Eden from 
the paucity of costumes. Bella—More like a page 
from the Book of Revelation—The Club Fellow. 


Country Innkeeper — Did you hear the awful 
fight out in front about one o’clock this morning. 
New Yorker (wearily)—Yes. It put me to sleep! 
—Puck. 

She (to hoiiond who feels seasickness ae 
on) —Can I get you anything, dear? He—N 
just tell me how to keep what I’ve got paaicaie 
Transcript. 


“Doctor, why don’t you take a vacation?” “I 
can’t now; my patients need me. They are begin- 
ning to come back from their vacations.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

“My wife will know I drank too much at the 
banquet.” “Why, you are walking straight enough.” 

“But look at the umbrella I picked out.”—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


Mrs. Robinson—And were you up the Rhine? 


Mrs. de Jones—I should think so; right to the 
very top. What a splendid view there is from the 
summit !—7it-Bits. 
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A GENERAL PURPOSE FENCE 


E consider this the best all around 

general purpose fence money can buy. 

Its cost is moderate. It is difficult 

to climb, effectually keeps out even the 

smallest animals and chic kens, and is pleas- 

ing in appearance. Posts can be driven 

without digging holes. Every part heavily 

galvanized. 

Let us know your fence needs and we will 

send a catalog, showing the right designs 
for your requirements. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


98 Church Street, New York 
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COLONIAL HEIGHTS 


The Choicest Home Colony of 
Westchester County 


on newly electrified Harlem Parsee: z° min- 
utes from Grand Central; COLONIAL 
HEIGHTS is midway between Hudson 
River and Sound, on a high plateau; beautiful 
panoramic views: no mosquitoes or malaria; 
all improvements, including sewerage, city - 
vantages; suburban attractions; a oa © 
room Semi-Bungalow with garage for sale at 
$7,750, on easy terms. Write for photos and 
booklet of the property. 


TASKER-HALSTED CO. 


Tribune Building New York 














‘‘A REAL PLEASURE TO USE IT’’— 


equivalent in type matter 


G. 














had THE NEW INDIA- 


NEW 


opaque, 


Paper. 


ular Edition. 


This new creation is far more than a dictionary, being 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
It answers with final authority all kinds of questions. 


More than 400,000 Words. 


2700 Pages. 
tions. New Divided Page. 

WRITE for specimen pages of both Editions. 

& C. MERRIAM CO. 


Please name the House Beautiful 


PAPER EDITION OF 


§ WEBSTER’S 
~ INTERNATIONAL 


Printed on thin, 
strong, 
imported Intdia 
One half 
the thickness and 
weight of the Reg- 





6000 Ilustra- 


Springfield, Mass. 
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ORDER YOUR MAGAZINES NOW 2° SAVE MONEY 


If you order your magazines now you will receive the benefit of the special low prices we have been enabled to secure for a limited time 


from most publishers. These prices are good until November Ist 


Never before have these magazines been offered at such exceedingly low prices, 
This is positively YOUR LAST CHANCE to purchase these magazines at these low prices. 


secure several magazines for the price of one. 


and if you order your next year’s reading now, you can 








A FEW VERY SPECIAL OFFERS 



































The House Beautiful $3. 00) The House Beautiful $3.00 The House Beautiful $3.00) 
McClure’s Magazine 1 “130! AP Lippincott’s Magazine 3.00. $300 Outing Magazine 3.00 ‘ $300 
Value $4.50 50) Value $6.00! Value $6. 00 
After November Ist this club will be $3.65 After November Ist this club will be $4.25 After November Ist this club will be $5.00 
The House Beautiful * po The House Beautiful " 4 
Suburban Life (New Subscriptions Only) 00; $300 Outdoor World & Recreation 00- $300 
Value 00 00) Value ea 00. 
After November Ist this club will be $5.00 After November Ist this club will be $4.50 
The _—_ Beautiful $3.00) The a te: . - The House Beautiful $3.00 
Pictorial Review 1.00 | Metropolitan Magazine Review of Reviews + 
American Boy La $300 Sunset Magazine 30; $300 American Magazine 0/9429 
Value $5.00 Value matt a Value a3 3 
After November ist this club will be $4.35 After November ist this club will be $4.50 After November Ist this club will be $5.40 
The House Beautiful $3.00) The House Beautiful * Po 
Outing Magazine 3.00 | $ 50 McClure’s Magazine $425 
Country Life in America 4.00) 6 Woman’s Home Companion 3 $4 
Value $10.00 Value $6. 00 
After November Ist this club will be $8.50 After November Ist this club will be $4.90 








a House pete $3.00) 
ippincott’s Magazine 3.00 
3.00 $450 


Review of Reviews 
Value $9.00 


After November Ist this club will be $6.00 





on <“—~ -", ™ _ 
ollier’s Weekly 


Review of Reviews 


Value "$8.50 50! 


After November Ist this club will be $6.00 





a ag ag $3.00 
ungalow Magazine 2.00 
$450 


Etude (For Music Lovers) 


Value $6.50 


After November Ist this club will be $5.50 




















The House Beautiful $3.00) : 
Cosmopolitan 1.50) $ 50 —- Beautiful " 00 00:$ 5 50 
Bungalow Magazine 00 / 4 g 
Value $6.50 Value i m 
After November Ist this club will be $4.90 After November Ist this club will be $6.25 
The House Beautiful $3.00) a ah Beautiful $3.00) Li Sag = ee $3.00| 
Garden Magazine 1.50, ountry Life in America : 00 orld’s Wor ’ 
Etude (For Music Lovers) Ls $430 McClure’s Magazine sty 50/909 Delineator $1.50 $500 
Value $6.00 Value a 50 Value $7.50) 
After November Ist this club will be $4.70 After November Ist this club will be $7.15 After November 1st this club will be $5.50 
The House Beautiful $3.00) The House Beautiful $3.00) 
Review of Reviews 3.00 $ 40 Bungalow Magazine $2.00 $ 460 
Motor Life 1.50 4 Woman’s Home Companion $1.50 | 
Value $7.50 Value $6.50 
After November Ist this club will be $5.40 After November 1st this club will be $5.00 
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Tue House Beavutirut Co., Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed please find remittance of $...........- for which please send me THe House BEAUTIFUL and......sceeeeeceer tence eect eee neereereeees for one year 
Commencing with the..........-ceeeceseees number. 
Me ioc ¢ ddcvw cos ccs a dweodecencershgesehsaerecs Cake Kaweeisenny enaeeenea CHG cccccceveascutuddgrcdnoneeltescescneasad yes a Waisad ses que aauvalcreies cad aaa ae 
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2 Note—If magazines are to be sent to different addresses write such information on a separate sheet and s i h bla 
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Theimportance of 











fire-safety embraces 
every building—and 








fire safety can be bestowed upon every building by a construction of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


It is true that Natco Hollow Tile has become most 
prominent as the fireproof and permanent material 
used in the great modern skyscrapers and the more 
expensive residences. It is just as much a fact that 
Natco Hollow Tile has succeeded the other building 
materials for industrial plants and modest homes— 
buildings of all descriptions, 

Every one interested in any way in any building 
project should have personal acquaintance with 
Natco Hollow Tile. The buildings of the future, 
whether small and guarding the lives of a few, or 
large and housing the many, must be fre safe. 
Natco Hollow Tile in its adaptation to the different 


types of buildings and with its efficiency established, 
affords the opportunity to build every building fire 
safe. The additional expense incurred is more than 
offset by the increased value from every point of 
view. More permanent than other materials and 
with a natural insulation against heat, cold and damp- 
ness from the air inside the tiles. 

Don’t make the mistake of assuming that any Hol- 
low Tile will do for your Home. Insist on blocks 
bearing the‘‘Natco” Trade Mark. This Trade Mark 
is put there so that you can distinguish NatcoHollow 
Tile from the Hollow Tile that has only a lower price 
with which to claim your consideration. 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof 
Houses,” fully describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco 
construction. Contains 80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere 
for 20 cents to cover postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING: COMPANY . et. Pittsbureh, Pennsylvania 
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| SCRIBNER’S 
October MAGAZINE 


° pt The Fall numbers and the contents of SCRIBNER’S during the new year 
Begin Your Subscrip tion Now will be among the most remarkable and interesting in the history of the 


Magazine—and the history of the Magazine is one of ‘consistent achievement and progress.”’ 


The African Elephant 


Its Life History narrated by 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


With Pictures of Living Elephants and a Drawing by Philip R. Goodwin 



































The New Republic: Some Impressions of a Portuguese 


Author of ‘‘The High- 


Tour, by Charles Lincoln Freeston, F.R.G.S. resistin. Ape.” ste. 
The Man: Behind the Bars, by Pictures by A. B. Frost 





Winifred Louise Taylor . and Guy Rose accompanying an article on 
A first-hand record, b ho has helped them, of t ced . 
Siguie-sideel prisoners, and of the ellecta cl priser life. Trout Fishing in Normandy 








How Drama Leagues help 


The New Revolt Against Broadway, by John Corbin timprove rhe’ Theatre 





By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


Good Short Stories © sz sees: 


The Two Great Novels of the Year (ontinuea) 


The Custom of the Country, by Mrs. Wharton 
The Dark Flower (The Love Life of a Man), by John Galsworthy 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT will contribute to Scribner’s Magazine the 
Important Announcement account of the trip, which he will take in the early part of 1914, into the 


Paraguayan and Brazilian interior, where he expects to travel by canoe and 
on foot through the great South American tropical forest. His experiences, observations of the country, the people, 
and the animal life will appear solely in Scribner’s Magazine. 

















$3.00 a year: 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“‘ Nearly a Quarter-Century of Leadership’’ 
Social distinction is artistically expressed in the style, beauty, 
dignity, and aristocratic luxuriousness of the Stevens-Duryea. 


Limousines and Berlines $5750 to $6200 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass « Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 
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